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Preface 


Ol a “onlie begetter” of this work is Mr. Eugene White, 
of the firm of Morehouse-Gorham, who wrote me in Feb- 
ruary, 1953, suggesting that a history of the American Episcopal 
Church in the twentieth century was needed, and asking if I 
would be interested in tackling the job. My first reaction was, 
“Impossible. Contemporary history cannot be written.” But 
contemporary history is written and, with all its necessary de- 
fects, has a value of its own. The need for such a book as this is 
apparent. There are in existence two good histories of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. But Dr. Manross’ History of 
the American Episcopal Church, while the work of a far better 
scholar than I, becomes less and less satisfactory after the year 
1840. Addison’s The Episcopal Church in the United States: 
1789-1931, an excellent treatment of the Church in the nine- 
teenth century, definitely peters-out when the turn of the cen- 
tury is passed. And neither book makes any attempt at covering 
some of the most’ vital events in recent American Church 
history. 

I started out giving the usual page references to sources of 
information. But as the work progressed, I realized that much 
of my most important material came not from any printed 
work, but from correspondence, from notes on conversations, 
from fugitive news articles. I therefore determined to do away 
with the whole apparatus of a formal bibliography, and to 
indicate at the end of each chapter where the information came 
from. This, was, I think, a warranted procedure. This does not 
pretend to be a definitive history. It is not written for scholars. 
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It is rather an attempt to tell, in a straightforward and readable 
way, what has happened in the life of the American Church 
since 1900. It is written for the intelligent Churchman, clerical 
or lay, who wants to know what the story is. 

Now the whole argument for writing contemporary history 
is that the writer is enabled to catch his bird on the wing. I 
have therefore submitted each chapter in manuscript to the 
inspection of some competent person who bore a part in the 
events chronicled. I have received a great mass of corrections 
and additions, which have been incorporated in the final draft. 
I hope this process has insured that my facts should be facts. 

I have been reading history for forty years; I have been trying 
to write it for twenty; and I have come to one conclusion. 
There is no such thing as a completely impartial history, and if 
there were, it would be unbelievably dull. This is especially true 
when the writer is dealing with the events of his own time, in 
which he has taken sides, in which he is emotionally involved. 
I have tried to be accurate and fair, but I have a bias, as will be 
perfectly evident. It is only right, then, that the reader should 
be warned, that he may make his own allowances. I am a High 
Churchman of the school of Seabury and Hobart and Man- 
ning. I firmly believe in the principles of that school. But I do 
not for a moment think it is the only possible view of the 
Church that an intelligent Churchman can take. I believe in 
toleration—within limits. I am a ceremonialist with a firm at- 
tachment to the Book of Common Prayer. I learned biblical 
criticism by reading Bishop Gore, whom I admire as the best 
representative of Anglican thought in our times, and by listen- 
ing to Dean Fosbroke and Dr. Easton—the latter of whom I 
always took with a grain of salt. Politically and economically, 
I was at one time a Fabian Socialist, at another a New Dealer, 
and my thinking in this field is still somewhat to the left of 
center. And I am an incurable optimist about Christianity, and 
especially about the future of Anglicanism. Caveat lector. 


PREFACE 1X 


It is a pleasant task to acknowledge my many obligations to 
those who have contributed facts to my collection, and have 
advised me in the composition of this work. Some of these debts 
I have noted at the ends of various chapters. In addition to the 
persons there mentioned, I am grateful to the Rev. Dr. W. Nor- 
man Pittenger, the Rev. Dr. Robert S. Bosher, Dr. Niels H. 
Sonne, Mr. Ray Francis Brown, the Rev. Dr. Walter H. Stowe, 
the Rev. John R. Ramsey, and the Rev. Dr. Guy E. Shipler. 

Finally, I must express my gratitude to Dr. Matthew W. Rosa 
of the University of Houston, whose erudition and skill in read- 
ing proof have once again come to my aid. Any typographical 
errors which may still exist are due to malignant devils. 


G. E. DeM. 


Duanesburg, New York 
Feast of St. Andrew, 1954 
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CHAPTER I 


New Worlds to Conquer 


1. The Opportunity 


| ay THE EYES of a generation which has lived through two 

world wars, the Spanish-American War has about it a touch 
faintly reminiscent of comic opera. Yet though it was small in 
scale and incredibly inept in execution, its results were vast. It 
drew the United States out of its century-long isolation, and 
made the nation, rather against its will, a world power. And it 
presented the American Episcopal Church with a whole realm 
of new opportunities. By the signing of the Treaty of Paris on 
December 10, 1898, the United States became the ruler of two 
island empires, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, and assumed a 
temporary protectorate over the island of Cuba. In the same 
year, the Hawaiian Islands were annexed to the United States. 
At once, all four of these regions became potential fields for 
missionary endeavor. 

It is interesting and informative, taking 1898 as a viewpoint, 
to look back a hundred years. In 1798, the Episcopal Church in 
America was facing one of the greatest missionary prospects 
in Christian history with the opening of the American West. 
Weak in numbers, in organization, and, it must be confessed, 
in missionary zeal, she failed miserably to seize that oppor- 
tunity. Her story at the opening of the twentieth century is far 
different. 

On October 2, 1901, General Convention met in San Fran- 
cisco—facing the Pacific Ocean. Even before the convention 
assembled, the Church had taken steps to grasp the new oppor- 
tunities. The Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Thomas March 
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Clark, in spite of his great age, had acted. He had already as- 
signed American bishops of continental dioceses or foreign mis- 
sionary districts to take temporary charge of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. Two army chaplains, the Rev. John F. 
Bolton and the Rev. C. C. Pierce, were already ministering to 
American soldiers in the Philippines. The latter has been rightly 
called the father of the Philippine mission, since on Christmas 
Day, 1898, he held the first Christian service for non-Roman 
Filipinos. News of this reaching the United States, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, then at the height of its activity, imme- 
diately sent out lay workers to aid in the task of work among 
the Filipinos. The General Convention was being bombarded 
with petitions from various Church organizations, begging 
for positive action in the novel situation which confronted na- 
tion and Church. Such action was speedily taken. 

One of the dominant figures in the House of Bishops was 
William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany—a man of san- 
guine temperament, wide vision, and aggressive leadership. 
Early in the session, he introduced in the House of Bishops a 
resolution calling for a committee to consider the new responsi-. 
bilities of the American Church. Such a committee was 
promptly constituted, with Bishop Doane as its chairman, and 
Bishops Whitaker, Peterkin, Graves, and Hall as its other mem- 
bers. On the recommendation of this committee, Convention 
constituted Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian 
Islands missionary districts of the American Church, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of missionary bishops for these districts. 


2. Brent in the Philippines 


OF THE THREE FIELDS, the Philippines seemed in many 
respects the most interesting and important. In 1898 the islands 
contained a population of seven and a half millions. Ninety per 
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cent of these belonged to the Church of Rome, which had 
been at work there for three hundred years. A writer of the 
period (of the American occupation) observes that “the Chris- 
tian Filipinos stand unique as the only large mass of Asiatics 
converted to Christianity in modern times.” But the Roman 
Church was closely linked with the Spanish Government, 
against which the natives had been rebelling for decades before 
the American conquest. And the Roman Church was doubly 
unpopular because of the fact that the missionary orders—Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, Augustinians—were the owners of some 
four hundred thousand acres of land, which they held in a sort 
of feudal tenure. The success of the revolt against Spain was 
the signal for a wholesale seizure of these lands by the revolting 
laity—devout members of the Roman Church to a man. In the 
rioting a few friars were killed; the remainder were either im- 
prisoned or exiled. 

Furthermore, there were in the islands three great sections 
of population untouched by Christianity. In the mountains of 
northern Luzon, several hundred thousand head-hunting Ig- 
orots still held to their primitive paganism; in the southern 
islands, three hundred thousand Moros were Mohammedans of 
an extremely militant type—true disciples of the warlike 
prophet; in the capital city of Manila itself, the Chinese who 
had moved in to become the shopkeepers of the Philippines 
were almost entirely non-Christian. 

On October 11, 1901, the Rev. Charles Henry Brent was 
elected first Missionary Bishop of the Philippines. His nom- 
ination was one of the many wise acts of Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts. Canadian by birth, Brent had been for a number 
of years an associate of the Cowley Fathers. He had broken 
with them, like Bishop Hall of Vermont, in protest against 
their opposition to the consecration of Phillips Brooks; since 
that time he had proved his mettle in slum work, in Boston, 
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where at the time of his election he was assistant at St. Stephen’s 
Church. 

Convention had done wisely; Brent proved to be one of the 
great bishops of the twentieth century. Athletic, a “man’s man” 
whose virility was tempered by a deep spirituality, he was able 
to take long views, to formulate clear policies, to carry them out 
with vigor, and to attract to his side able coadjutors. The term 
“statesman bishop” has at times been worn rather thin from 
overuse, but it does apply to Charles Henry Brent. 

He sailed for the islands in 1902, on the same ship with the 
new Governor General, William Howard Taft. It was a for- 
tunate association, for on the voyage Brent began to demon- 
strate one of his most valuable gifts—an ability to deal with 
American administrators. Throughout his episcopate, gover- 
nors and generals alike found in him a wise counselor and a 
spiritual guide. 

He landed in Manila late in 1902 with a clear-cut missionary 
policy already formulated. He regarded the rapidly growing 
American colony (administrators, soldiers, civil servants, and 
teachers were flocking to the islands) as his first responsibility. 
Many of them were Episcopalians; they would for a time be a 
dominant caste, and it was vital that their work should be 
governed by Christian principles. The Protestant missionaries 
who accompanied the influx proved to be somewhat of a prob- 
lem. To many of them, the American conquest was a heaven- 
sent opportunity to attack Rome in one of its strongholds. Brent 
treated them with courtesy, firmly refused to acquiesce in their 
scheme for dividing the islands into religious “spheres of in- 
fluence,” and made it very clear that he did not share in their 
desire to enter into conflict with Rome or to proselytize among 
the Roman laity. Aggressive missionary work, he was con- 
vinced, should be confined to the non-Christian peoples of the 
Philippines—a large and virgin territory. 

In accordance with his plan, Bishop Brent set out, imme- 
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diately on landing, to develop the Anglo-American congrega- 
tion already formed in Manila by Chaplain Pierce. He brought 
with him two substantial gifts of money, one of twenty thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. and Mrs. George C. Thomas and one 
of a hundred thousand dollars from Miss Mary B. Sprague, 
whom he had confirmed in Boston just before starting on his 
voyage. With these funds he bought a large and well-located 
tract of land in Manila and engaged the services of a competent 
architect, Mr. Russell Sturgis. On January 25, 1906, he was able 
to lay the cornerstone of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary and 
St. John. An imposing structure of reinforced concrete, in the 
appropriate style of the Spanish Renaissance, and seating one 
thousand people, it was completed and consecrated in 1907 and 
became the center of a flourishing group of enterprises. 

Across the Pasig River from official Manila lay the crowded 
slum of Trozo. Here was started first a settlement house, 
then a dispensary. Out of this last eventually grew St. Luke’s 
Hospital, an institution which through the passing years 
has not only ministered to the sick brought under its roof, but 
has also poured out into the country at large hundreds of well 
trained nurses, who have penetrated into every corner of the 
islands. Beside it stood St. Luke’s Church, which served the 
dual purpose of hospital chapel and mission to the native Fil- 
ipinos of Manila. 

Three months after his arrival in his see city, the bishop had 
taken steps to open a mission among the virtually untouched 
Chinese. It was one of Brent’s great gifts that he was able to 
attract and hold able assistants in most of his varied fields of 
activity. Especially was this true of the work among the 
Chinese of Manila. Hobart E. Studley, a former missionary of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Amoy, came to Manila early in 
Brent’s episcopate and became a candidate for holy orders in 
the Episcopal Church. He was at once assigned to the Chinese 
mission for which he was so well qualified, and for thirty-one 
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years did outstanding work there. Dr. Gowen tells us that 
“he added to the gifts of rare fluency in the Chinese language 
the wisdom to lay his foundations carefully, never to hurry the 
sure growth of his mission for the sake of specious success, of 
statistical gains.” Under his care, the Cathedral Mission of St. 
Stephen grew slowly, but steadily and certainly. In 1907 the 
Methodist mission to the Chinese of Manila paid Father Stud- 
ley the greatest possible compliment when it closed its work 
and turned over its congregation to his pastoral care. The former 
Methodist catechist, Mr. Ben G. Pay, continued his work under 
the Episcopal Church, and became the first Oriental ordained 
by the Episcopal Church in the Philippines. By 1912 the Chinese 
congregation had built, and largely paid for, their church edi- 
fice, and were busily raising an endowment fund for a girls’ 
school. Plainly, they were not rice Christians. A few years later 
a second Chinese congregation, St. Peter’s, was established to 
work among the Cantonese-speaking Chinese. 


3. Among the Igorots 


IN 1903 the bishop set out on an extended journey through the 
hill country of northern Luzon—a country so wild and in- 
accessible that after three centuries the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries had made practically no attempt to penetrate its fast- 
nesses. It was a journey possible only to a man of Bishop Brent's 
superb physique; he traveled by train, by horse and mule, by 
chair, and on foot. During this trip the bishop kept a travel 
diary, a perusal of which shows how clearly he grasped the 
situation and the opportunity in these wild mountain regions. 
When he completed the journey, he already had a vision of a 
chain of mountain stations, to carry the Church’s teaching from 
central Luzon clear to the fringes of Spanish influence on the 
northern coast. It was a plan so far-reaching that it has not yet 
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been carried out in its entirety, although under Brent a noble 
beginning was made. 

In June, 1903, the Rev. Walter Clayton Clapp, who had ac- 
companied the bishop on the trip, founded All Saints’ Mission, 
Bontoc—the first of the projected chain. Since his work was 
not only to Christianize but also to civilize (a word which does 
not necessarily imply clothing the native women in Mother 
Hubbards), he first founded a dispensary. When the govern- 
ment followed in the footsteps of the Church and established 
a hospital in Bontoc, the dispensary was abandoned. Next came 
a school for both boys and girls; it is still in operation. From 
Bontoc as a center, the Church radiated, and outstations, usually 
with primary schools attached, were set up in ten remote vil- 
lages. After Father Clapp’s death in 1915, the work was ably 
carried on, first by the Rev. Edward Allen Sibley, later by the 
Rev. W. H. Wolfe. Both received magnificent support from 
the American governor, John C. Early, a great civilizer and a 
devout Churchman. 

In 1904 the Rev. John A. Staunton, who had been an en- 
gineer before he entered the priesthood, founded the Mission 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Sagada. What Father Staunton planned 
was something reminiscent of the Jesuit Reductions in Para- 
guay. It was to be a new departure in the mission work of the 
Episcopal Church, since it was to teach the Igorot not only 
Christianity but steady industry and the methods of the ma- 
chine age. (One cannot help feeling a little skeptical about 
this program. The Igorot was, by all accounts, already a most 
industrious farmer, and a generation which has learned to 
cower before the threat of the H-bomb is not as sure as its 
fathers were of the blessings of the machine age.) The driving 
energy of Father Staunton, tempered by the active Christian 
charity of Mrs. Staunton, accomplished much. A sawmill and 
a machine shop were built, roads were made, quarries opened, 
and finally, in 1922, a great stone church was erected, “a veri- 
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table fortress drawn to face native uprisings . . . and to with- 
stand earthquake or typhoon.” Sagada was to be a little theoc- 
racy—the golden age in the twentieth century. But there were 
in the system two defects. It tended to produce rice Christians, 
since the standard of living was far higher among the workers 
at the mission than elsewhere in the mountains. Prospective 
converts were known to say, “If I am baptized, do I get a job 
in the mission?” Furthermore, since Father Staunton had ex- 
cellent connections in the United States and a flair for pub- 
licity, money from the United States was poured direct into 
Sagada, by-passing national and diocesan channels. There was 
a danger that Sagada might become a diocese, or even a Church, 
in itself. 

During much of the year, the climate of Manila is charac- 
teristically tropical—wet, hot, abominable. The American 
colony in the capital was therefore faced at the start with two 
difficulties—how to exist in any comfort during the hot months, 
and how to raise their children without the Anglo-Indian de- 
vice of sending them home to grow up. The Philippine Govy- 
ernment met this situation by establishing a summer capital 
at Baguio, a cool location in northern Luzon, between the 
mountains and the sea. Brent, always alive to the life and prob- 
lems of the American colony, saw this as an ideal location for 
the education of the children of English and American parents. 
Here he planned and organized two schools. In 1906, Easter 
School, for Igorot children “who show signs of superior in- 
telligence and capacity for leadership,” was opened. Its first 
headmaster was the Rev. Samuel Smith Drury, later head of 
one of the most famous of New England schools for boys— 
St. Paul’s, Concord, New Hampshire. In 1909 he added a 
second school for the children of English and American par- 
ents—in later years appropriately called Brent School, after its 
great founder. He again showed his genius for picking the 
right man when he secured for the first head of this school the 
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Rev. Remsen S. Ogilby, later to become president of Trinity 
College, Hartford. (His son is now Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines.) 

Less conspicuous than these men, but perhaps no less im- 
portant in his contribution, was the Rev. George C. Bartter, a 
British-born priest who arrived in Baguio in 1903. There was 
nothing brilliant about Father Bartter—he was simply a saintly 
and dedicated priest who became, in time, father-confessor to 
most of the Philippine clergy. He remained at Baguio until 
war broke out, was interned and released. In 1946 he went to 
the United States to bury his wife and to retire. But he could 
not live happily away from his beloved people of the islands; 
and for the second time in history, the rules of the Church 
Pension Fund were waived, and Father Bartter was allowed to 
return to Baguio for the remainder of his life. 


4. The Moros 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILES south of the Igorot country lies 
the Sulu Archipelago, populated almost exclusively by fanati- 
cal Mohammedans. For centuries they had constituted one of 
the gravest problems facing successive governments of the 
Philippines. Spain had warred with them for three hundred 
years without ever achieving a peaceful settlement, and it 
seemed possible that the United States might repeat the same 
procedure. Early in his episcopate, Bishop Brent determined to 
visit them, and in spite of the warning of government officials 
who bluntly told him he was risking his life, he went among 
them without military escort and succeeded in winning some 
measure of their confidence. In 1905, as a first step in their 
Christianization, he dedicated the Mission of the Holy Trinity, 
Zamboanga, located where the tip of Mindanao faces the Moro 
island of Jolo. Here Generals Wood and Bliss worshiped; here 
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General Pershing was baptized and confirmed. And here the 
first contact was made between missionaries of the Episcopal 
Church and the Moro people. They proved a hard nut to 
crack, and Brent concluded that an indirect approach was 
necessary. In 1909 he began to raise funds for a hospital, which 
was completed by 1914. The second step was the foundation of 
a Moro settlement school for women and girls, which was 
opened in 1914. In 1915, late in Brent’s episcopate, the Rev. R. 
T. McCutchen, the Church’s leader in work among the Moros, 
bought land in Moro territory on the island of Jolo. The Moro 
Agricultural School, erected on this land, was formally opened 
in 1916 and was shortly followed by the Willard Straight 
Agricultural School at Indanan—both of these being successful 
attempts to turn the Moros from piracy to farming. With this 
step, a beginning had been made at every project visualized by 
Bishop Brent. 

The bishop had always assumed that his job in the islands 
was a life work. He had refused election to two American 
dioceses—one of them the very desirable Diocese of Washing- 
ton. But in 1917 he was warned by his physician that climate 
and unremitting toil had done their work; that even his athletic 
frame was breaking down. He must either leave the Philippines 
or face the prospect of death within a short time. In October, 
1917, therefore, he accepted election as Bishop of Western New 
York. His fifteen years in the islands had placed his name high 


on the roll of great Anglican missionary bishops. 


5. Bishop Mosher 


FOR OVER A YEAR the see was vacant. Finally, at the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1919, the House of Bishops elected the Rev. 
Gouverneur Frank Mosher, a priest of the Missionary District 
of Shanghai, as second Missionary Bishop of the Philippines. 
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It was no easy prospect that Bishop Mosher faced. The Philip- 
pines, for all the great work that had been accomplished there, 
were not quite so romantic in appearance in 1920 as they had 
been in 1898. Brent had entered upon his episcopate with all 
the glamour of the pioneer about him—and Brent had been 
a glamorous figure in his own right. Furthermore, Philippine 
independence, which had been promised the islands from the 
first, was now beginning to look like a possibility. To the new 
bishop, therefore, fell the unromantic but necessary task of con- 
solidation, of re-evaluation, and of preparation for a new status. 
A work horse was needed; fortunately, a work horse had been 
found. 

Immediately on landing in his new jurisdiction, Bishop 
Mosher found that he had stepped into a kettle of very hot 
water. Father Staunton, the head of the Sagada mission, was 
undoubtedly a man with a touch of genius, but like many 
geniuses, he could not work in harness. His management of 
the Sagada mission had aroused much opposition; so much so 
that Sagada was one of the most controversial issues before the 
General Convention of 1919. Bishop Mosher, in his attempts 
to settle the matter, found Father Staunton completely insub- 
ordinate; in effect, he denied the bishop’s right to exercise any 
control over Sagada. Such a situation could not continue, and 
in 1923 the National Council got at the root of the matter by 
forbidding Father. Staunton to do any more fund raising on his 
own. The upshot was that in January, 1925, Father Staunton 
resigned, and was eventually received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. For several years, changes of personnel and a series of 
accidents—two of the Sisters of St. Mary were accidentally 
poisoned by the cook—brought the work of the mission almost 
to a standstill. Only the quiet patience of the Rev. Lee L. Rose, 
who at times carried on the work almost single-handed, held 
things together. But in 1931 Sagada took a new lease on life, 
when the Rev. Clifford F. B. Nobes arrived to act as assistant 
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at the mission and to begin the work of training a native min- 
istry. Then the Missionary Society of the General Theological 
Seminary took up the project and gave it financial backing. In 
1938 the Rev. Wayland Mandell and the Rev. John R. Ramsey 
arrived at Sagada to be the first full-time teachers in the in- 
cipient seminary. 

The training of a native priesthood was a step of vital impor- 
tance. It is a rather ironic fact that at the very moment when 
the United States was becoming an imperialist power, “white 
imperialism” was on its way out, though at the time few people 
suspected it. It was to become increasingly necessary, as the 
century advanced, that Christian missions in Asia and Africa 
should be able to carry on their own work with a minimum of 
white leadership and white financial support. By the provi- 
dence of God—for I do not believe any ecclesiastical statesman 
was farsighted enough to see what was coming—the missions 
of the Episcopal Church, from 1900 on, were steadily moving 
in this direction. Before the coming of Father Nobes to Sagada, 
only one Filipino had been ordained to the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, and he proved an unwise choice. But now, 
under the leadership of these three men—Nobes, Mandell, and 
Ramsey—a genuine and thorough attempt was made to raise 
up a native priesthood. Since it was felt to be vitally important 
that the first Filipino priests should be leaders of their people, 
men well above the average, the school confined itself to the 
training of catechists until the right material for the priesthood 
could be found. Finally, on the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, January 25, 1939, the cathedral in Manila was the scene 
of the ordination of three Igorot deacons: Eduardo Longid, 
Albert Masferré, and Mark Suluen. The beginning had been 
made; the Sagada Catechetical School later became St. An- 
drew’s Seminary, Manila. It is significant to note that in 1952 
the clerical deputy from the Philippines to General Conven- 
tion was Albert Masferré. 
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The establishment of the catechetical school meant, then, that 
increasingly the Philippine Episcopal Church would be staffed 
by Filipino priests, trained in the Philippines. In line with this 
development was the formation of an independent religious 
order in the Islands. During Father Staunton’s headship of the 
Sagada mission, the Sisters of St. Mary had sent to Sagada three 
members of the order. The tragic death of two of these sisters, 
which we have noted, caused the temporary withdrawal of the 
order from the mission. A new beginning was made on a native 
basis. On October 2, 1936, Bishop Mosher presided at the cloth- 
ing of two novices for the similarly named, but autonomous, 
native order of the Sisters of St. Mary the Virgin. It is note- 
worthy that one of these was a Moro girl, a convert from that 
fastness of Mohammedanism, the Sulu Archipelago. 

During Bishop Mosher’s regime the Church continued to go 
forward in its various mission fields, and to open new ones. In 
1926 St. Paul’s Mission, Balbalasang, was begun, and five out- 
stations were developed from it. On the great island of Min- 
danao is one of the wildest and least known sections of the 
Philippines, inhabited by a nomadic tree-dwelling tribe, the 
Tiruray. They were a natural field for Christianity, since even 
in their pagan state they lived by a tribal code closely re- 
sembling the Golden Rule. In 1927 the Rev. Leo G. McAfee 
founded, for work among these people, the Mission of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Upi, which today has no less than twelve 
subsidiary stations. 

In 1937 Bishop Mosher, broken by seventeen years of incessant 
and productive labor, appealed to the Mother Church for 
episcopal assistance. Therefore, on October 16, 1937, the House 
of Bishops elected as suffragan of the Philippines the Rev. Rob- 
ert Franklin Wilner, who had worked for years in the islands 
and who possessed two exceedingly valuable attributes for a 
suffragan to Bishop Mosher—a keen sense of finance and a great 
ability to handle details. He was consecrated in Manila Cathe- 
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dral on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25, 
1938. Two years later, increasing weakness of health forced 
Bishop Mosher to resign. He had done a great work; he had 
consolidated the beginnings of his predecessor, he had built up 
a strong diocesan esprit de corps, he had quietly but firmly en- 
forced discipline. It is worthy of note that under Bishops Brent 
and Mosher, the Church in the Philippines had clearly become 
what is sometimes disparagingly called a “monochrome dio- 
cese.” That is, the work was conducted on solidly Catholic 
lines, with great uniformity in teaching and in worship. Al- 
though there was no attempt at regimentation, the distracting 
divisions of Anglicanism were hardly apparent here. This was 
a fact of inestimable value to a Church which was of necessity 
being constantly faced with comparison with the Roman 
Church of the majority of Filipinos. 

On the acceptance of the resignation of Bishop Mosher, the 
House of Bishops resolved not to elect a new diocesan but to 
send to the islands one of the missionary bishops forced to leave 
Japan by the passage of the Religious Organizations Act of 
1940. The Presiding Bishop therefore selected the Rt. Rev. 
Norman Spencer Binsted, lately Bishop of Tokohu. Although 
Bishop Binsted, a graduate of that nursery of missionaries, the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, came of a very different tradi- 
tion of churchmanship from that prevailing in the islands, he 
forthwith adapted himself to the conditions of his new work. 
Showing the same physical energy that had marked his prede- 
cessors, he began at once a prolonged and successful visitation. 
It was so evident that he was the man for the place that in. 
1942 he was elected by the House of Bishops to be Missionary 
Bishop of the Philippines. At the time of his election, his 
cathedra was a camp chair in an internment camp. 
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6. The Hawaiian Islands 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, the “crossroads of the Pacific,” 
presented a very different problem from the Philippines. From 
their discovery by Captain Cook, in 1778, they had remained a 
native monarchy until 1894. In that year, the last of the Poly- 
nesian sovereigns had been overthrown by a revolution en- 
gineered largely by white colonists, and an independent re- 
public set up. In 1898 the islands were, by the request of the 
white leaders, annexed to the United States. The population 
was extremely variegated. To the original Polynesian stratum 
had been added layers of English, Americans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Koreans, attracted there by the fertile soil and mild 
climate. The first Anglican missionary had arrived in 1833; 
in 1862 the Church of England sent a bishop to the islands. The 
Anglican mission was actively patronized by the Hawaiian royal 
family, and in 1862 the king and queen were confirmed. In 
1887 St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu, a fine stone building, 
was opened for worship. 

As soon as the islands were annexed by the United States, 
plans were laid to transfer the Anglican mission to the jurisdic- 
tion of the American Church. In rgor the Missionary District 
of Honolulu was formally constituted. The English bishop 
withdrew, and the property of the see was ceded to the new 
organization, Bishop Nichols of California taking possession in 
the name of the Presiding Bishop in 1902. On April 16, 1902, 
the House of Bishops elected as the first American bishop the 
Rev. Henry Bond Restarick. Rector of St. Paul’s Church, San 
Diego, California, he was one of the most eminent presbyters 
of the Diocese of Los Angeles—dean of the Convocation of 
South California, member of the Standing Committee, examin- 
ing chaplain, and several times delegate to General Conven- 
tion. He arrived in Honolulu on August 2, 1902. 
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Bishop Restarick proved a wise and vigorous administrator. 
A constitution and a set of canons were adopted, the church- 
manship difficulties which had plagued the last days of Bishop 
Willis were quietly settled, and, backed by generous gifts of 
money from American laymen, the Church in Hawaii en- 
tered on a period of steady advance. In 1920 Bishop Restarick 
was forced by illness to offer his resignation to the House of 
Bishops. The achievements of his episcopate are well summed 
up in a resolution passed by the Council of Advice of the mis- 
sionary district on learning of his resignation. 


Bishop Restarick arrived in Honolulu in August, 1902. The 
Church in Hawaii, previously autonomous, though affiliated with 
the Church of England, was found weak in numbers and poor in 
resources, with a limited sphere of influence as compared with 
other local Christian bodies. 

During the eighteen years of his leadership, while the population 
of the islands has grown forty per cent, the members of the Church 
have increased four hundred per cent. The clergy now number 
twenty-two as against seven, and the Church property has increased 
sevenfold. While the development of the Church during the eighteen 
years of his splendid service may be partly visualized by a study of 
statistics, there exists also an unseen spiritual growth in the lives of 
very many men and women, boys and girls, who have been touched 
and influenced in the grace of God by the life and words of one 
who has always given of himself unsparingly that the work might 
not falter. 


On October 28, 1920, the Rev. John Dominique La Mothe 
was elected by the House of Bishops to succeed Bishop Re- 
starick. His consecration did not take place until St. Peter’s 
Day of the following year; in August, 1921, he arrived in Ha- 
waii. The outlook was very different from that which had faced 
Bishop Restarick. The Missionary District of Honolulu was now 
a going concern. Bishop La Mothe wisely determined that no 
radical changes were necessary; his function was to carry on 
what Bishop Restarick had so well started. And so debts were 
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paid off, and new parishes established at Kapaa, Kaimuki, and 
Lahaina. Particularly important was the expansion of the 
famous Iolani School. In 1922, with fifty boarders and three 
hundred day-pupils, it was literally bursting at the seams; scores 
of prospective pupils had to be turned away. To meet this 
urgent need, funds were raised, a new site selected, and a new 
plant opened in 1927. 

During Bishop La Mothe’s episcopate the last representative 
of the Hawaiian royal family, Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalaniana- 
ole, a lifelong and devout communicant of the Episcopal 
Church and for twenty years Hawaii’s representative in the 
Congress of the United States, died. It was the end of an era. 

In September, 1928, Bishop La Mothe left the islands to at- 
tend the session of General Convention. During the trip, he 
contracted influenza and died, bringing to a premature end a 
most promising episcopate. He was succeeded in 1930 by the 
Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, another veteran of the Chinese 
mission field, so productive of missionary leaders during these 
years. Bishop Littell was a staunch Churchman, a lovable per- 
sonality, and a man with a clear knowledge of Pacific prob- 
lems. His great contribution as bishop was the building up of 
mission work among the numerous Chinese and Japanese in 
the islands—a work for which his training and experience had 
well fitted him. Bishop Littell had planned to retire early in 
1942. But on December 7, 1941, the Hawaiian Islands became 
the focus of American attention, when the Japanese launched 
their attack on Pearl Harbor. Bishop Littell therefore remained 
in Hawaii until January, 1943, performing a notable work 
among the service men whom the war now brought to the 
islands. He was succeeded in 1944 by the Rt. Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy, under whose vigorous leadership the work in the 
islands has steadily gone forward. To him has been given the 
care of the new work on Okinawa, to be mentioned later. 
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7. Puerto Rico 


PUERTO RICO was the third mission field which was made a 
responsibility of the American Episcopal Church by the Spanish- 
American War and its accompanying changes. True, the island 
had been nominally Christian since the days of Columbus. But 
the candid apologist of the Roman Church must admit that she 
has not put her best foot forward in the Latin American 
countries. When the United States became ruler of Puerto Rico, 
the vast majority of the population professed a Christianity 
which was often but a surface layer over a voodoo body. Further- 
more, grave social problems faced both the American Govern- 
ment and the American Church. The inhabitants of the island, 
mainly an Indian-Negro mixture, suffered—and still suffer— 
from appalling poverty, from illiteracy, and from the filth and 
disease which accompany poverty and illiteracy. The Roman 
Church, which in many countries manifests a very active social 
conscience, seemed utterly indifferent to these conditions. Here 
was a true mission field. In 1901, therefore, Puerto Rico was 
constituted a missionary district, and the Rev. James H. Van 
Buren was consecrated as its first bishop. He clearly saw the 
problem which confronted him, and for ten years labored, with 
slowly growing results, to build up a healthy Christianity in 
the island. In 1912 he was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
B. Colmore. Under these two bishops, the number of Episco- 
palians in the island grew to fifty-five hundred; a hospital and 
a training school for nurses were built at Ponce, the capital; a 
school was erected at San Juan for training women workers; a 
parochial school with a strong industrial department was started 
at Mayaguez; and at Quebrada Limon an experimental farm 
was put into successful operation. Thus the Church was at- 
tacking the social-religious problem on all sides. 

Shortly before the Spanish-American War, the Rev. Manuel 
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Ferrando, a Roman Catholic priest of aristocratic Spanish 
lineage, had become disgusted with the policy of his Church 
in Puerto Rico. He had therefore withdrawn from that Church. 
Securing episcopal orders from the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, he had formed a body which he called the Church 
of Jesus. In 1922 this body had four priests, two deacons, and 
a membership of about twenty-five hundred persons. Bishop 
Ferrando, who in abandoning Romanism had not given up 
Catholicism, now applied to be received, with his people, into 
the Anglican Communion. Bishop Brent, acting for a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the application, recommended that 
they be received, but his report cast grave doubts on the validity 
of Bishop Ferrando’s episcopal orders. The union was consum- 
mated, Bishop Ferrando was given a supplemental consecration 
and made suffragan to Bishop Colmore, and thus the Church 
in Puerto Rico gained an excellent nucleus for a native min- 
istry. 


8. Haiti 


BUT PUERTO RICO was only a part of the total Caribbean 
picture. In Haiti, an independent Negro republic since the 
early part of the nineteenth century, there was already in ex- 
istence a native branch of the Anglican Communion. In 1861 
a company of Negro emigrants had left the United States, 
taking with them a Negro priest of the Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. James Theodore Holly. (Father Holly had himself been 
baptized in Washington, as a baby, by a Roman priest exiled 
from Haiti during the revolutionary troubles.) Father Holly pro- 
ceeded to organize in Haiti a body which he called the Orthodox 
Apostolic Church of Haiti. Working under the most primitive 
conditions, without the foreign financial aid which is the 
salvation of most missionaries, he had by 1874 built up a Church 
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strong enough to warrant recognition by the American Church. 
In that year General Convention, by resolution, allowed his 
consecration as a bishop in communion with the Episcopal 
Church. From this time on, he was regularly aided by gifts of 
money from the Board of Missions. In 1911, after fifty years of 
labor among his people, Bishop Holly died. In 1913 Haiti was 
constituted a missionary district of the American Church, ab- 
sorbing into itself the Orthodox Apostolic Church, and was 
placed under the care of neighboring missionary bishops until 
1923. On January 10, 1923, in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, the Rev. Harry Roberts Carson was conse- 
crated first Bishop of the Missionary District of Haiti. This was 
the last of the long series of consecrations performed by Pre- 
siding Bishop Tuttle, who had himself been consecrated in 
1867 as missionary bishop for the American Far West. It was 
a dramatic meeting of two great lines of missionary work. 

On his arrival in Haiti, Bishop Carson found a primitive 
state of affairs indeed—chapels that were shacks of mud and 
thatch, schools consisting of a Negro teacher and a group of 
pupils gathered under a tree. He was able, between 1926 and 
1928, to erect in Port-au-Prince, Holy Trinity Cathedral, and to 
construct a bishop’s house, two school buildings, and a convent. 
In 1927 the convent was occupied by the Sisters of St. Margaret, 
who today operate the Grace Merritt Stewart School for Girls, 
and St. Vincent’s School for handicapped children. In 1943 
Bishop Carson was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Charles Alfred 
Voegeli. The outstanding work of Bishop Voegeli’s adminis- 
tration has been the opening of the Episcopal Seminary at 
Mount Rouis, where the Church in Haiti is now training its 
own native ministry. 
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g. Cuba and the Canal Zone 


AS EARLY AS 1871 a missionary of the American Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. Edward Kenney, was holding services in 
Cuba—not to make proselytes from the Roman Church, but to 
take care of English and American residents domiciled in the 
island. He worked under great difficulties. Spanish bigotry 
would not allow him to hold “heretical” services within the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish Government. For a time, therefore, 
he was compelled to officiate on Sundays on board an American 
warship stationed in the harbor of Havana. Gradually, he se- 
cured a precarious sort of toleration. From his time on, there 
was always a thin trickle of Anglican work seeping into Cuba, 
carried on partly by Cuban lay readers. One or two Cubans were 
even ordained priests in the Episcopal Church. With the coming 
of the American protectorate, all this was changed. American 
funds and American missionaries began to pour into the new 
republic. For a time, the work was under the oversight of 
Bishop Van Buren of Puerto Rico. Then, at the General Con- 
vention of 1904, Cuba was made a missionary district, and the 
Rev. Albion W. Knight was consecrated bishop. For ten years 
he worked successfully. A cathedral, designed by the famous 
firm of Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, was begun in Havana 
in 1906. In the same year, a scholarly priest of the Roman 
Church, the Rev. Esteban Morrell, was received into our Com- 
munion, and was used in training native priests. In 1915 Bishop 
Knight was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Hiram Richard Hulse, 
who found on his arrival a Church with thirteen priests, seven- 
teen hundred communicants, and sixteen hundred Sunday 
School pupils. Bishop Hulse’s long episcopate of twenty-three 
years saw the Church firmly established in the island from 
which it had long been banned. 

With the formation in 1919 of the Missionary District of the 
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Panama Canal Zone, our work was well established in all parts 
of the Caribbean not covered by the Church of England. Several 
features of this Caribbean work deserve special notice. Through- 
out the area, the efforts of the Church have been directed to 
education and social amelioration as well as to preaching the 
Gospel. Throughout the area, successful attempts have been 
made to train a native ministry, looking toward the day when 
the Church in Latin America will be truly indigenous. Al- 
though we have never in our mission work pursued an anti- 
Roman policy, nor put out anti-Roman propaganda, there has 
been a slow, constant, consistent seepage into our Church of 
priests of the Roman Communion, who have made a large 
contribution to our Latin American work. And there has been 
a close and cordial co-operation between the American Church 
and the dioceses of the Church of England in the neighbor- 
hood. There appears to be growing up, rather spontaneously, a 
new Anglican province—the Province of the Caribbean. 

Figures are dull and sometimes misleading, but a few statis- 
tics culled from the Living Church Annual of 1951 will perhaps 
show better than paragraphs of exposition how well the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America has succeeded in 
meeting the missionary responsibilities of the new era which 
began in 1898. 


Jurisdiction Priests Baptized Persons Communicants 
Cuba 27 41,576 6,685 
Panama Canal Zone 19 19,026 5,620 
Puerto Rico 27 10,844 4,127 
Virgin Islands 6 6,567 3,474 
Dominican Republic 4 2276 1,933 
Haiti 27 38,482 12,465 
Philippine Islands 29 23,963 7,999 
Honolulu 35 8,274 55589 


174 152,002 47,892 
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CHAPTER II 


A Changing Church in a 
Changing World 


1. More Government Needed 


Gain of a strong central government was for over a 

century one of the notable characteristics of American 
political thinking. This suspicion is writ large in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, wherein it is clearly stated that sov- 
ereignty lies in the several states and in the people thereof, and 
the federal government has only such powers as have been 
grudgingly conceded to it. The Constitution of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America was 
drawn up by the same generation that produced the Federal 
Constitution, and it is governed by many of the same lead- 
ing ideas. The Episcopal Church in the United States was 
in the beginning a federation of autonomous dioceses, with 
central government reduced to a minimum. General Conven- 
tion met and legislated once in every three years. Outside of 
that, there was no federal government for the Church whatso- 
ever. There was indeed an official called the Presiding Bishop, 
who had been created merely by a ruling of the House of 
Bishops, which made the senior bishop in point of consecration 
the presiding officer of that body. His functions were extremely 
simple. He presided when the House of Bishops met. Two or 
three times a year he took order for the consecration of a bishop. 
The rest of the time he stayed home and ran his diocese. It is an 
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instructive fact that not until 1901 was the existence of his office 
recognized in the constitution of the Church. 

During the nineteenth century, three influences were at work 
which were to alter radically the nature and function of this 
rudimentary central government. The Church was getting 
larger, and large organizations demand more government than 
smaller ones. The civil government became more and more 
centralized, and thus accustomed people to the idea of central- 
ization. But missionary expansion, so slow in getting started, 
was perhaps the chief impulse that forced greater centralization 
on the Church.* This took the elementary form, in 1820, of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society—a body inde- 
pendent of General Convention, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, and not very efficient in its functioning. In 1835, 
when the missionary pace was greatly quickened, the society 
was made theoretically coextensive with the Church, and a 
Board of Missions, elected by General Convention, was created. 
This organization lasted through the nineteenth century. But 
the expansion in missionary work which we have chronicled in 
our preceding chapter increased enormously the work of this 
board, and eventually rendered it obsolete. 

About the year 1900, the Church began to take serious 
thought concerning its national organization. The first problem 
to be solved was the nature and work of the Presiding Bishop. 
Since he was, by the old ruling of the House of Bishops, the 
senior bishop in point of consecration, he was nearly always on 
the edge of decrepitude, if not indeed over the edge. Here is the 
list of Presiding Bishops under the old system, giving the age 
when each died—that is, when he ceased to be Presiding Bishop. 
It speaks for itself. 


*Even such ultra-parochial bodies as the Baptist Church and the Congregational 
Church found themselves compelled to respond to this tendency to centralization, 
and to set up national organizations. 
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William White (86) 

Alexander Viets Griswold (77) 
Philander Chase (77) 

Thomas Church Brownell (86) 
John Henry Hopkins (76) 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith (go) 
Alfred Lee (80) 

John Williams (82) 

Thomas March Clark (91) 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle (86) 


Two of the most intelligent of the Presiding Bishops, Bishop 
Williams and Bishop Clark, were well aware of the silliness of 
the existing system, and boldly recommended that the time had 
come to choose an executive head for the Church by some more 
intelligent process of selection. But inertia, that terrible force in 
ecclesiastical affairs, defeated time after time all proposals for 
reform. Finally, in 1919, the pressure of events was too great 
for further resistance. That year marked the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment providing that henceforth the Pre- 
siding Bishop was to be elected by the House of Bishops, and 
the election confirmed by the House of Deputies. This amend- 
ment was not to take effect during the lifetime of the then 
Presiding Bishop, Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, a veteran of the 
mission field, then in his eighties, but generally popular, and 
amazingly active for his years. Since it was obvious, however, 
that for all his vitality he was not equal to the new duties of 
the office, as a stopgap measure a certain amount of adminis- 
trative work was assigned to the chairman of the House of 
Bishops, Bishop Gailor of Tennessee. 


2. The National Council 


AT THE SAME General Convention of 1919, a canon was 
passed which completely revolutionized the national organiza- 
tion of the Church. This canon created a new body, known at 
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first as “The Presiding Bishop and Council,” but later given 
the title, “The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America.” This Council was to 
consist of twenty-four members—bishops, presbyters, and lay- 
men—some elected by General Convention, some by the pro- 
vincial synods. The function of the Council, in the words of the 
canon, was to “administer and carry on the missionary, educa- 
tional, and social work of the Church, of which work the 
Presiding Bishop shall be the executive head.” For the time 
being, Bishop Gailor, and not Bishop Tuttle, was to be president 
of the Council. The Board of Missions, the General Board of 
Religious Education (which had never done much of any- 
thing), and the Joint Commission on Social Service were 
abolished. In 1925 the Council took over the work of all 
commissions on inter-church relations except that of the Joint 
Commission on the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
The Council was to set up five departments: 

1. Missions and Church Extension 

2. Religious Education 

3. Christian Social Service 

4. Finance 

5. Publicity 
The Council was to prepare and submit to each General Con- 
vention a budget for the following trienntum—and a body 
which makes a budget is a body with powers. Finally, it was 
to employ full-time personnel. 

From the old, rudimentary organization the Council took 
over the Church Missions House at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York—from which circumstance the Council itself is often 
known as “281.” It also took over John Wilson Wood, an able 
and devoted layman who, since 1900, had been almost a one- 
man Board of Missions, and who brought to the new set-up 
invaluable experience and integrity. A notable addition to the 
personnel was Lewis B. Franklin, vice-president of a leading 
New York bank, who gave up a financial career to become 
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treasurer of the Council. He served for years with universal 
approval. The one unfortunate feature of the reorganization 
was that no place was made for the Rt. Rev. Arthur Selden 
— Lloyd, who had served the Board of Missions for years—first as 
general secretary, then as president. Happily, this injustice was 
remedied shortly after, when the convention of the Diocese of 
New York elected him suffragan to Bishop Manning. 

Thus was accomplished a veritable revolution in the govern- 
ment of the American Episcopal Church. From being the least 
centralized of any part of the Anglican Communion, she had 
now become the most. It is important to bear in mind that 
nothing comparable to the National Council existed, or ever 
had existed, in Anglicanism. The American Church now had 
a body capable of long-range planning, of effective strategy. 
It had a Curia. But a curia, as church history shows, is not an 
unmixed blessing. It is a form of bureaucracy, and therefore 
inevitably accompanied by some of the evils of bureaucracy. 
The officials at 281, one fears, have occasionally felt called upon 
to mix in diocesan politics, to blacklist “unsafe” men, to per- 
petuate jobs for the sake of jobholders. And many of the clergy 
have at times thought that the government of the Church was 
not in the hands of the three orders of bishops, clergy, and laity, 
but had been committed to executive secretaries. But for all its 
defects, the creation of the National Council was a necessary 
step, and time has amply proved its wisdom. 


3. The Presiding Bishops 


THE DEATH of Bishop Tuttle in 1923 gave the General 
Convention of 1925 its opportunity to choose the first elected 
Presiding Bishop. The choice fell on John Gardner Murray, 
Bishop of Maryland. Bishop Murray had been a businessman 
before ordination to the priesthood, and he brought to the office 
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an executive ability greatly needed during the formative days. 
He proved a very active head of the Church, moving about the 
country, attending conferences and diocesan gatherings, offici- 
ating at consecrations of bishops, making himself known to the 
Church at large. Indeed, he proved too active for his own good, 
since he died after four years in office. He was succeeded, after 
the three months’ term of Bishop Anderson, by the Rt. Rev. 
James De Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island. It was indicative 
of the sharp change in the function of the Presiding Bishop 
that Bishop Perry, during his term of office, made a visitation 
of Japan, China, and the Philippines—a thing inconceivable in 
the days of Presiding Bishop Smith. Now it must be remem- 
bered that according to the canon law of the period, the 
Presiding Bishop was elected for six years, could be re-elected, 
but retained his diocesan jurisdiction. When, in 1937, Bishop 
Perry failed of re-election as Presiding Bishop, the flaws in the 
canon became very obvious. It was practically impossible for 
the Presiding Bishop, with the greatly increased duties attached 
to his office, to administer his diocese also. It was almost in- 
evitable that he ask for a coadjutor, who would in effect become 
the diocesan. But what was to happen when, as in this case, the 
Presiding Bishop returned to full-time diocesan work? It is easy 
to visualize the difficulties involved. In 1937, therefore, the 
canon was radically altered. It was now provided that the 
Presiding Bishop should hold office until he became sixty-eight 
years of age. Various attempts were made to solve the problem 
of his see. It was at one time suggested that Connecticut be 
made a sort of primatial see; at another, Washington seemed a 
likely possibility. Eventually, in 1943, it was enacted that the 
Presiding Bishop must, within six months of his election, resign 
his see, and become a bishop without jurisdiction. 

The new Presiding Bishop elected in 1937 was the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, a scion of an old Virginia family as 
prolific in bishops as the Wordsworths of England. He had 
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served as missionary bishop in Japan from 1912 to 1923, when 
he was elected coadjutor of Virginia. Thus he was intimately 
acquainted with two sides of the work he was called upon to 
oversee. Furthermore, he was one of the most lovable person- 
alities in the whole House of Bishops—an old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia Churchman in externals, deeply spiritual, on fire for the 
cause of missions, simple and unassuming in bearing, irenic in 
temperament, and yet withal a scholar and a theologian of 
merit. He proved to be an excellent steersman through the 
troubled waters of the early forties. Bishop Tucker was suc- 
ceeded, in 1947, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 


4. Other Changes in Government 


THE CENTRALIZING TENDENCY we have been chron- 
icling was not confined to the national organization of the 
Church. In the early days of the American Church the diocese, 
like its civil counterpart, the state, had touched the lives of the 
ordinary Churchman far more often than the government of 
the Church as a whole. Even the dioceses had managed to get 
on with comparatively little in the way of governmental ma- 
chinery. But now all was changing; diocesan organization 
became steadily more complex. It was no longer possible, as in 
earlier days, for the bishop to be the rector of an important 
parish, taking time off from his parish duties to make occa- 
sional Confirmation rounds. He was becoming more and more 
an administrator, a financial expert, an after-dinner speaker, a 
chairman of boards and committees—anything rather than 
a man of God. And he was more and more surrounded by a 
little diocesan bureaucracy. Executive secretaries, archdeacons, 
experts in religious education and social service, multiplied like 
the leaves in the springtime. Some of this development was 
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inevitable, some was excellent, some was bad. This growing 
diocesan centralization left its mark on the canon law of the 
Church when, in 1910, the canon providing for the election of 
suffragan bishops was passed. Since that time, the larger dio- 
ceses—New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Chicago—have 
consistently had suffragan bishops. 

As early as 1850 Bishop DeLancey of Western New York, 
fearing that the national Church was growing unwieldy, had 
advocated in General Convention a division into four provinces, 
each with a synod having extensive powers, while General 
Convention was to serve as a sort of American ecumenical 
council, meeting only once every twenty years. After some 
debate in three successive Conventions, the question was laid 
on the table. It was revived again a decade later by the advanced 
Anglo-Catholics of the period. Led by the younger John Henry 
Hopkins, they kept up a running fire of agitation for two 
complementary measures—the division of dioceses, and their 
association in provincial groups. This system had a sort of 
experimental tryout, when the Diocese of Illinois was divided 
into three, and the three dioceses set up a voluntary association 
called the Federate Council of the Churches in Illinois. This 
council never seems to have done anything, and after a few 
years was quietly dropped. The matter was again agitated in 
the late nineties; the General Convention of 1901 gave final 
approval to a constitutional amendment which provided that 
“Dioceses and Missionary Districts may be united into prov- 
inces.” In 1913 a canon giving force to this amendment was 
enacted. But the significant factor in the legislation was the 
word “may.” Provinces were erected, provincial synods allowed. 
But having no legal powers, they have remained glorified 
ecclesiastical debating societies—governmental fifth wheels. 
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5. The Changing Basis of Church Support 


THE BASIC CHANGES we have chronicled in this chapter 
had effected nothing less than a revolution in the govern- 
ment of the American Episcopal Church. But governmental 
revolutions may mean very little of themselves; their impor- 
tance lies rather in their giving effect to social, economic, and 
ethical change. And in its social and economic life, as well as 
in its governmental agencies, the Church in the twentieth 
century was changing, reflecting the changing life of the world 
in which she lived. The first five decades of the twentieth 
century saw enormous alterations in the whole scheme of 
American living. Early in the century came the attempt, initi- 
ated under Theodore Roosevelt and carried through by Wood- 
row Wilson, to assert the control of the Federal Government 
over the titanic corporations created in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the heels of this came World War I, 
which, like all great wars, shook the structure of society to its 
foundations. The great financial depression of the thirties, and 
the succeeding drop in interest rates, wiped out great masses of 
accumulated wealth and seemed to undermine the security of 
all property. The income tax, enacted under Woodrow Wilson, 
became during the presidency of Franklin Roosevelt one of the 
most potent of machines for economic change. And during the 
three terms of Franklin Roosevelt, political power, once almost 
the monopoly of the capitalist class, fell more and more into 
the hands of the laboring man. All these things had a profound 
effect on the life and thought of the Church. 

The Church of England had arrived in the American Colonies 
with a very definite tradition of the way in which religion 
should be given financial support. The Anglican in the 
Colonies took for granted that his parish would be financed 
either by the income from ancient endowments or by some 
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system of taxation assessed and collected by the civil govern- 
ment. Subscription lists and plate collections were abnormal 
things, and the proceeds were always applied to special purposes. 
In some of the Colonies—Maryland and Virginia are but 
two examples—this tradition maintained itself until after 
the American Revolution, and its breakdown brought disas- 
ter with it. In the northern Colonies, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had carried a large part of the 
financial burden; to this method of support the Revolution also 
brought an end. One of the most difficult problems which faced 
the American Episcopal Church during its formative years—a 
problem which no one has adequately studied—was the ele- 
mentary one of financing the parish. It was solved, for the 
time, in one of three ways. Wealthy Churchmen gave sub- 
stantial sums to build up church endowments; pews were 
rented, or even sold outright; and the slack was taken up by 
occasional gifts from people able to give largely. All this had 
the total effect of intensifying one of the handicaps under which 
the Episcopal Church in the United States labored. During 
Colonial days, she had traditionally been the Church of the 
royal governor and his entourage.* She now became known as 
the Church of the well-to-do. It was commonly said, and with 
some justice, that the Episcopal Church always catered to the 
carriage trade. 

The economic changes of the twentieth century shook this 
outmoded financial system to its foundations. After 1930, the 
rich man in many cases no longer had a great surplus of income 
to pour into the coffers of the Church. He had paid his income 
tax. Pew rents—the holding of reserved seats in the House of 
God—became more and more distasteful to Churchmen of all 
schools, and were rapidly being abolished. The great depression 


* This tradition expressed the truth in New England and New York. It was not 
true of New Jersey and the southern Colonies. 
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wiped out some endowments, and the drop in interest and 
dividend rates cut the productivity of others in half. 

All through the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
thoughtful student of parish records will find abundant evi- 
dences of sundry attempts to find a better means of parish 
support. The envelope system had its advocates, but it was tried 
out in a gingerly manner, without the proper mechanism to 
make it a success. Parish houses broke out like a rash all over 
the face of the land, and became the scene of countless church 
suppers. Many a parish would have gone into bankruptcy but 
for its annual fair, at which pious ladies sold useless articles at 
outrageous prices. But until well into the twentieth century, the 
Church as a whole had never tackled the financial problem 
intelligently. The creation of the new national organization 
made a real and Church-wide financial strategy possible. 

The General Convention of 1919, which accomplished as 
much work as three ordinary General Conventions, had before 
it the example of the great financial “drives” of the war years. 
It therefore initiated the “Nation-wide Campaign,” which it 
called a movement “designed to bring the spiritual and material 
resources of the Church to bear most effectively and adequately 
upon her whole task as witness to the Master.” One aspect of 
this Nation-wide Campaign—the aspect which proved most 
successful—was the Every Member Canvass, which was to be 
held at the same time every year throughout the American 
Church. It was the object of this canvass to secure from every 
Church family, rich or poor, a regular pledge toward Church 
support. Canvassers sent out by each parish were to approach 
every family within the parish, and to secure if possible a 
written pledge. Envelopes were to be issued corresponding to 
these pledges, account kept of each set of envelopes, and 
periodical statements sent out. Thus, for the first time, was the 
envelope system made effective. 

The Every Member Canvass proved a startling success. In 
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one year, the amount given by Church members for general 
missions increased from $1,400,000 to nearly $3,000,000. Not 
only the national Church profited; every parish and diocese 
reaped its share of the harvest. But even more important than 
the gain in dollars and cents was the impact of this change in 
the basis of support on the spiritual life of the Church. The 
Church was no longer dependent on the contributions of the 
wealthy; therefore, she was no longer tied to the interests of 
one social class. She was free to think about politics and eco- 
nomics in a way she had never been before; free also to attempt 
to change the thinking of other people. We shall see, shortly, 
how important that freedom became to her. Furthermore, it is 
to be remembered that this new system had barely gone into 
operation when the depression of the thirties altered the whole 
economic picture. Just in time had the Church made the change 
that was to fit her to the new era. 

From 1920 on, then, the Every Member Canvass, with its 
profound implications, has been a permanent feature of our 
parish life. Accompanied though it has often been by that curse 
of American society, high-pressure salesmanship, distasteful 
chore though it may be to hundreds of parish priests, it has 
proved both a financial and a spiritual blessing. 

The effect of this financial reform is well illustrated in the 
life of the little country parish of which the author is rector. 
The parish was founded shortly after the American Revolution 
by a wealthy landowner, who built the church and the rectory, 
presented the parish with a glebe, and endowed it liberally with 
invested funds. The parish therefore was free from the financial 
difficulties which beset so many local church organizations 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. In 1893, when 
the parish was a hundred years old, its total income was a little 
over nineteen hundred dollars. Fifteen hundred dollars of this 
came from the endowment. The ninety-odd communicants of 
the parish were contributing annually only four hundred dol- 
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lars—less than ten cents per communicant per week. During 
the depression of the thirties the endowment income shrank 
alarmingly, and the congregation, for the first time in its 
history, had to take serious thought about its financial responsi- 
bility. It did so; as a result, in 1952, with the endowment pro- 
ducing an annual income of only seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, the total income of the parish was over thirty-six 
hundred dollars. The weekly contribution per communicant 
had multiplied by eight. It was a healthier parish, and there 


were hundreds more like it.* 


6. The Quest for Social Justice 


THIS CHANGE in the base of its support helped mightily to 
free the Episcopal Church to take a lead in the great economic 
and political change that came over American life during the 
half century of our story. The passion for social justice has been 
one of the integral parts of the Hebrew-Christian tradition since 
the days of the prophet Amos. During stagnant ages, the passion 
has been a feeble thing, but it has always been somewhere in 
the background. Even during the spiritually moribund eight- 
eenth century, there was more of it in the Anglican Com- 
munion than some enthusiastic biographers of Wesley would 
have us believe. In the nineteenth century, in spite of the close 
tie-up between the Episcopal Church and the propertied class, 
the passion crops up in unexpected places. Thus we find such 
a stiff old conservative as Bishop Horatio Potter of New York 
warning his diocesan convention that they must take thought 
for the spiritual welfare of the immigrants pouring in through 


* A still further development of the new system of financing began in the 1940's, 
when the Diocese of Michigan, under the leadership of Bishop Emrich, began to 
stress the ancient principle of tithing. Other dioceses followed suit, with gratifying 
results. 
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Ellis Island. We find James O. S. Huntington reading Das 
Kapital and teaching his choir of East Side gamins to sing “Our 
Lord he was a carpenter.” At the other end of the theological 
scale, William Storrs Rainsford was turning St. George’s Parish, 
the parish of J. P. Morgan, into the first “institutional church.” 
But these were, it must be confessed, the exceptions; until the 
turn of the century, the average Episcopal rector and the aver- 
age Episcopal congregation were pretty thoroughly attached to 
the status guo. After 1900, however, with the social conscience 
of the nation slowly awakening, we find the Church thinking 
more and more in terms of social justice. Thus, in 1897, on the 
verge of the new era, Professor Henry S. Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School was writing The Genesis of the Social Con- 
science, in which the contemporary urge toward reform was 
traced to its Judaeo-Christian root. A little later, Bishop Charles 
D. Williams of Michigan was being acclaimed by people outside 
the Church as an outstanding leader in the link-up of Chris- 
tianity and social reform. 

As early as 1901, General Convention created a Joint Com- 
mission on the Relations of Capital and Labor, a commission 
which included among its members Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York, Jacob Riis, and Seth Low—two laymen closely 
identified with the reform work of Theodore Roosevelt. This 
commission developed, in 1910, into the Joint Commission on 
Social Service, and in 1919 into the Department of Social 
Service of the National Council, with an effective head in the 
Rev. Charles Lathrop. Such a department, of course, can only 
develop general policies. The actual spadework of social service 
has to be done on the diocesan and parish level. With the 
example set by the national Church, diocese after diocese set up 
its own social service department. Dr. Rainsford’s beginning at 
St. George’s was copied by parish after parish. In 1911 Father 
Huntington, then Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross, 
founded the Church Mission of Help, which now has branches 
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all over the American Church. No more effective agency for 
applying Christian principles to social relations has ever 
existed; it deals sympathetically with the problem of the 
unmarried mother, places children for adoption, and counsels 
in difficult family situations. It is one of the few Church agen- 
cies which professional social workers recognize as operating 
on a professional level. 

In 1923 Dr. William Keller, an Episcopal layman with a vital 
interest in social work, started the Cincinnati Summer School. 
The intent of this was to provide a place where seminarians 
could, during their summer vacation, take a supervised practi- 
cal-work course in such various social fields as family welfare, 
rehabilitation, health services, penology, and the like. In 1936 
the Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher joined the staff as dean, and the 
program was expanded into a year-round one. The summer 
work was continued as in the past, but there was now added a 
nine months course for seminary graduates, with fuller theo- 
retical training in sociology, community organization, and 
pastoral psychology, and with longer periods of actual clinical 
training. It was the aim of the school to put the insights of 
modern science to work in pastoral care, and to help the clergy 
co-operate more intelligently with community resources in 
social service, which during the period were multiplying with 
bewildering rapidity; beyond this was a kind of over-all goal of | 
trying to train up a ministry which would balance the claims 
of social redemption with the claims of individual redemption 
—to bring into conjunction the pastoral and the prophetic 
ministries. 

The seminaries co-operated cordially, and the school always 
had about three times as many applicants as it could house. In 
1944 the school closed. The war was on, seminarians had no free 
summers, and the need for clergy was so urgent that the au- 
thorities of the school could not conscientiously take graduates 
whose services were so needed in the field. Furthermore, the 
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school by its own success had destroyed its function. Clinical 
training was now being incorporated into the regular program 
of the seminaries, where it belonged. Dean Fletcher was asked 
to go to the Episcopal Theological School as professor of pas- 
toral theology, there to carry on the work begun at Cincinnati. 

Passing mention must be made here of such organizations as 
the Christian Social Union and the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, both of them created to bring the Church into 
closer touch with advanced social theory, and to close the gap 
between the Church and the working class. 

These last two groups might be denominated the left wing of 
the Episcopal Church in social and economic thought. But the 
movement of the whole Church in a liberal direction is better 
indicated by three official statements—resolutions of General 
Convention: 


Resolved, that we the members of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church do hereby affirm that the Church 
stands for the ideal of social justice, and that it demands the 
achievement of a social order in which the social cause of poverty 
and the gross human waste of the present order shall be eliminated, 
and in which every worker shall have a just return for that which 
he produces, a free opportunity for self-development, and a fair 
share in all the gains of progress. 


Resolved, that the service of the community and the welfare 
of the workers, not primarily private profit, should be the aim of 
every industry and its justification; and that the Church should 
seek to keep this aim constantly before the mind of the public; and 
that Christians are under the solemn obligation conscientiously to 
scrutinize the sources of their income, and on the other hand to give 
moral support and prayer to every just effort to secure fair conditions 
and regular employment for wage-earners, and for the extension 
of true democracy to industrial relations. 


Resolved, that this Convention urges upon capital and labor 
alike the acceptance of the principle of partnership as the business 
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aspect of brotherhood, the submission of all industrial differences to 
competent boards of arbitration, and the recognition of service to 
the community as a whole, rather than individual gain, as the 
primary motive in every kind of work. 


These three resolutions are the official acts of the three succes- 
sive General Conventions of 1913, 1916, and 1919, and they 
serve to show how consistent was the “liberal” philosophy being 
developed by the Church. And it must be borne in mind that 
these resolutions were passed during formative years, years in 
which a new type of political and economic leadership was 
developing. Much of that leadership the Episcopal Church was 
to supply. 

In the year 1900 the most prominent layman of the Episcopal 
Church and probably the most powerful man in the United 
States was the elder J. Pierpont Morgan—international banker, 
architect of “Big Steel,” at whose frown Presidents of the 
United States trembled, but who could turn from the flotation 
of a hundred-million-dollar bond issue to sit as a deputy in 
General Convention. In 1940 the most prominent layman of the 
Episcopal Church and the most powerful man in the United 
States was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, just re-elected President 
of the United States for the seeend time, creator of the “New 


»,, Deal,” friend of labor, whose administrations meant the over- 


turning of the social order for which Morgan stood, and which 
Morgan dominated. The antithesis between these two men 
might be pressed too far. Morgan was something more than a 
robber baron; he had far more of a social conscience, more of 
a sense of the responsibility attached to money power, than a 
Carnegie, a Rockefeller, or, to take an extreme example, a 
Gould. And Roosevelt was no wild-eyed revolutionary. But 
between the thinking of these two men there was a vast gap, 
and they illustrate something of the change which had taken 
place in the thinking of the Church. It is a commonplace that 
the Episcopal Church has always had a weight in the United 
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States out of all proportion to her numbers. But when one 
considers that hardly more than one person in a hundred in the 
United States is a communicant of the Church, the number of 
leaders she supplied to the country during these revolutionary 
years is startling. Aside from President Roosevelt, there were 
Vice-President Wallace, Secretary of State Hull, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, presidential assistant Byrnes, Chief of Staff 
Marshall, Mayor La Guardia of New York—these are only 
samples of the type of leader the Church was giving to the 
nation. In the conservative Republican Party, the same leaven 
was working. The two men who did most to force that party to 
think in liberal terms during this period were Wendell Willkie, 
candidate for the Presidency in 1940, and Thomas E. Dewey, 
who ran in 1944 and 1948—Episcopalians both. If the social 
order was to be Christianized, evidently Episcopalians were 
doing their part. 


7. Clergy Salaries and the Pension Fund 


REFORM, like charity, begins at home. It became the business 
of the Church, during these years of rapid change, to apply 
within her own house the principles of economic democracy 
which her leading laymen were preaching within the nation 
at large. No historian has as yet noted the great strides made 
toward the equalization of clergy salaries made during the first 
half of the twentieth century. In the year 1900 the highest paid 
clergyman in the Diocese of Albany was the dean of the cathe- 
dral, who received an annual stipend of five thousand dollars. 
Next came the rector of the wealthy parish of St. Peter’s, 
Albany, with forty-five hundred dollars. At the other end of 
the scale, rectors of representative country parishes like Bolton 
Landing and Canton were living on an annual wage of eight 
hundred dollars. And there were priests laboring at difficult 
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mission stations who received even less. In 1950 the rector of 
St. Peter’s, Albany, was at the top of the list, with sixty-five 
hundred dollars; with the fall in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, he was a poorer man than his predecessor of 1900. But 
the rural clergy had gained enormously. Very few were receiv- 
ing less than three thousand dollars, and there was a strenuous 
effort afoot to make this a diocesan minimum. The notable 
feature here is the relative closing of the gap between higher 
and lower salaries. I have taken one diocese as a case in point, 
but the trend was nation-wide, with diocese after diocese setting 
a minimum wage standard. It was no longer possible to make 
an economic division of the clergy into the lords of creation 
and the hired help. 

One aspect of the quest for social justice which was sweeping 
the country was the attempt to provide for those who had 
passed the period of wage-earning. From 1900 on, both industry 
and the state were busily perfecting schemes for old age pen- 
sions, eventuating in the Rooseveltian “social security” program. 
It now became the task of the Episcopal Church to apply this 
to her own clergy. Her attempts in this direction during the 
nineteenth century had been amateurish in conception and 
trifling in result. As early as 1853, General Convention had 
authorized the incorporation of a fund for the “relief” of old or 
infirm clergymen and their widows and orphans. As usual, in 
that heyday of Jazssez fazre, it was set up as a private corpora- 
tion, not as a concerted effort of the Church at large. By 1874, 
according to Dr. Addison, it was distributing twenty-three 
hundred dollars a year to twenty-six persons—a pitiful drop in 
a very large bucket. As the dioceses grew stronger financially, 
several of them organized similar funds. But the total was 
trivial in comparison to the need, and all had about them the 
unpleasant aroma of “relief,” of doled-out charity. In 1889 the 
Committee on the State of the Church, thinking well in advance 
of its time, was “convinced that a Clergy Pension Fund is one 
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of the great needs of the Church .. . and that every clergyman 
reaching a certain age should receive as a right, and not as a 
charity, some provision for his support.” This was a clear state- 
ment of the right principle, but many years were to elapse 
before it was put into practice. The Church as a whole was 
apathetic. Thus, even after the age of reform had started, the 
joint commission appointed by the General Convention of 
1907 to raise five million dollars for the General Clergy Relief 
Fund managed, in three years time, to accumulate only a little 
over a hundred thousand dollars. 

But in 1910 things began to happen, largely because the 
movement for clergy pensions had at last found a leader. 
William Lawrence, the spiritual child of Phillips Brooks, was a 
Broad Churchman with a remarkable combination of pastoral 
zeal and executive ability. Born of a well-to-do family of New 
England mill owners, deeply rooted in the Harvard tradition, 
he was nevertheless filled with a strong sense of social responsi- 
bility. He had passed from the successful rectorship of a New 
England parish to the deanship of the Episcopal Theological 
School, at Cambridge. On the death of Brooks, he was elected 
to succeed him as Bishop of Massachusetts. In 1910 he was 
prepared to start work toward the building of a great cathedral 
in the heart of Boston—a project very dear to his heart. But the 
pension system seemed to him a more urgent need. At the 
General Convention of 1910 he made the initial step by intro- 
ducing, and securing the passage of, a resolution calling for a 
joint commission to study the whole matter of Church pensions 
and to prepare a report for the Convention of 1913. He enlisted 
the aid of Monell Sayre, an expert actuary, with whose aid the 
commission produced the report which is the foundation of 
our present pension system. This report envisioned pensions not 
as a charity but as a right to be claimed by every priest who by 
reason of age or disability was no longer able to carry on his 
work. Four resolutions, offered by the commission and passed 
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by the Convention of 1913, contained the heart of the matter. 
They provided: 
1. That the Church should work toward the adoption of one 
pension system, covering the entire territory of the Church and the 


entire scope of pension activity, and operating under definite and 
known rules. 


2. That the pension system of the Church should be so con- 
structed as to take cognizance of the problems of the accrued 
liabilities [ie., that funds should be raised to provide pension 
security for clergy already ordained when the system took effect]. 


3. That the contributions and the continuing liabilities should 
be actuarily calculated so as to balance. 


4. That the Joint Commission .. . be continued, with power to 
become a corporation. 


The scheme, as eventually set up, was that each parish should 
pay yearly an assessment, which was to be a fixed percentage of 
the rector’s salary—seven-and-a-half per cent at first. This, by 
actuarial calculation, would enable the priest to retire at sixty- 
eight, with a pension amounting roughly to one-half his average 
annual salary. Provision was also made that widows and minor 
children should receive pensions. Furthermore, a priest dis- 
abled by ill health was to be pensioned immediately, at a figure 
somewhat less than the normal pension. This was a sound and 
businesslike arrangement, and its soundness was largely due to 
the actuarial experience of Monell Sayre. 

But there remained the problem of clergy already in orders 
when the system went into effect. In many cases, obviously, 
the contributions made by their parishes before the time of 
their retirement would not provide sufficient funds to cover 
their pensions. It was calculated, therefore, that before the 
pension system could go into effect, there would have to be 
raised a fund of five million dollars. We have seen how miser- 
ably the Church had previously failed to raise just that amount 
for the General Clergy Relief Fund. But Bishop Lawrence now 
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resolved to devote the major part of his time and energies to 
the raising of the needed sum. From 1910 to 1917 he worked at 
the disagreeable task, and with such success that by March 1, 
1917, he had in hand not the five million asked for but nearly 
nine million dollars. The Church Pension Fund therefore be- 
came an actuality (in 1916 it was enacted into canon law), and 
so well were its funds handled that it was able, almost from the 
beginning, to pay a minimum pension of one thousand dollars 
a year. In the forties, with living costs mounting, the assessment 
was raised to fifteen per cent, to assure a minimum pension of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

This section of our history is perhaps a bit soggy with figures, 
but these figures mean a great deal. To countless hard-working 
priests the Pension Fund has brought security, peace of mind, 
and, with that, a greatly enlarged possibility of spiritual effort. 

The facts set forth in this chapter demonstrate amply, I hope, 
how, in a rapidly changing, a revolutionary age, the tradition- 
ally conservative, upper-class Episcopal Church was able to 
change its own mind, to assimilate the advanced social thought 
of its time, and to furnish leaders—both clerical and lay—able 
to translate that thought into effective social action. 
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CHAPTER III 


Ventures Toward Unity 


1. The Open Pulpit 


i] aes ANGLICAN CHURCH, by the very nature of its 
fundamental principles, is bound to concern itself with 
church unity. A Jehovah’s Witness can be perfectly happy in 
his sectarian isolation, convinced, as he is, that he is right and 
all the rest of the world is wrong. But every Anglican professes, 
Sunday after Sunday, that he believes in the one holy, catholic, 
and apostolic Church. He is sufficiently realistic to know that 
his Communion is not all that there is of that Church. And he 
is therefore compelled, if he is to be at all consistent, to try his 
best to make the unity of that Catholic Church a living reality. 
The American Episcopal Church had hardly come into 
existence as a separate entity when it found itself faced by 
questions of church unity. During the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, as the industrious student will discover, 
various officials of the American Church were from time to 
time entering into conversations and negotiations with Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists, and Lutherans—negotiations looking 
toward reunion. Some of these conversations had very hopeful 
beginnings, but the American Church had neither the strength 
nor the daring to carry through such a difficult business. 

The Memorial Movement of 1853 was a many-sided move- 
ment, and one of its aspects was a strong thrust toward church 
unity. One result of the Movement was the creation, by the 
General Convention of 1856, of a Joint Commission on Church 
Unity. From that day to this, such a commission has always 
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been in existence, and almost every General Convention has 
witnessed some discussion of the problem of unity. In 1886 the 
Church set forth the famous Chicago Quadrilateral, which was 
at once a clear statement of the intention of this Church to 
move toward unity, and an enunciation of the basic principles 
on which we were prepared to enter into treaty with other 
Christian bodies. The Quadrilateral was later adopted by the 
Lambeth Conference as the unity platform of the whole An- 
glican Communion. 

The first specific move toward church unity within the period 
of this history came at the General Convention of 1907. At 
that Convention, the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady of Ohio 
offered as a unity gesture an amendment to Canon 19. This 
canon in its original form stated in forbidding terms that no 
person should officiate in the services of the Church without 
sufficient evidence of his being licensed or ordained to minister 
in the Church; this was to be construed so as to allow lay read- 
ers to perform the functions for which they were licensed. The 
Brady amendment proposed to add to this canon the following 
words: 

or prevent the preaching of sermons or the delivery of addresses 

by Christian ministers or men who may be invited thereto by any 

priest in charge of any congregation, or, in his absence, by the 

Bishop of the diocese, who may license them for the purpose. 

This was the “open pulpit” with a vengeance—and it was 
much too radical a step to be acceptable to the Church. The 
Committee on Canons of the House of Deputies recommended 
strongly against its passage, but offered in its place a substitute 
which pointedly omitted the term “Christian ministers” and 
required the permission of the bishop in all cases. In this form 
the amendment was passed by a large majority in the House of 
Deputies. After further watering-down in the House of Bishops, 
it finally passed into canon law in this comparatively innocuous 


shape: 
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or to prevent the Bishop of any Diocese or Missionary District from 
giving permission to Christian men, who are not Ministers of this 
Church, to make addresses in the Church, on special occasions. 


As has happened more than once in church history, a move 
toward unity proved, in the long run, fertile in disunity. Anglo- 
Catholic protests against the canon, even in its final and ap- 
parently harmless state, were loud and long; some bishops 
plainly stated that they would never allow it to operate within 
their jurisdictions. But more was to follow. Centering in the 
city of Philadelphia and in the seminary at Nashotah there was 
a small but influential group of the sort that Dorothy Sayers 
has felicitously termed “roaming Catholics.” This group was 
becoming increasingly disturbed over the progress of biblical 
criticism within the Episcopal Church, more and more restive 
in their places in the Church, and more and more looking long- 
ingly toward Rome. For them, the Open Pulpit Canon was the 
last straw, and led by the Rev. William McGarvey, they with- 
drew to the sanctuary of the Roman Communion. Such exo- 
duses always make a loud noise, but looking back, it all seems 
rather a tempest in a teapot.* 


2. The Congregational Concordat 


IN 1908 the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, a distinguished Con- 
gregational minister of New Haven, published a book with the 
provocative title, Passing Protestantism and Coming Cathol- 
icism. In this significant little volume, Dr..Smyth declared 
roundly that Protestantism was but a passing phase in the long 
history of the Christian Church, that “Protestantism must 
confess its sin against the unity of Christ’s Church.” Unlike 
most Protestant workers for unity, the author does not forget 


* Anyone wanting fuller information about the “McGarvey Schism” may find it 
in Chapter 9 of The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church. 
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that there is such a thing as the Roman Catholic Church. He 
regarded Catholic Modernism, then a flourishing movement in 
France and Italy, as a sign of a great change of heart within the 
Roman Church, a change that would eventually make it pos- 
sible for Protestants to deal with Rome on a more favorable 
basis. But in the main, Dr. Smyth based his hopes for unity on 
the Chicago-Lambeth articles, declaring that “the Episcopal 
Church, by virtue of its tradition and position has, as no other, 
I am venturing to say, the opportunity and the call to become 
the mediating Church among all the churches.” Finally, he 
called on the bishops of the Episcopal Church to put the 
Chicago-Lambeth articles into active operation. 

This was a heartening little book to Anglicans, and appar- — 
ently had a much better reception than one would have expected 
from the members of the author’s own Church, who might very 
well have been upset by its frank admissions. And it was by no 
means an isolated manifesto. A perusal of the pages of the 
“intellectual” magazines of the day—Harper’s, The Century, 
and the like—discloses a sizable number of articles, Protestant 
in provenance, of similar tenor. Unity was in the air, and people 
were looking to the Episcopal Church as the potential center 
of unity. 

When the General Convention of 1910 met, the president of 
the House of Deputies announced that he had received a letter 
from the National ‘Council of the Congregationalist Church, 
stating that that body had appointed a commission of five to 
confer with the Episcopal Church on unity. The members of 
this commission were the Rev. Dr. Smyth, the Rev. Raymond 
Calkins of Portland, the Rev. S. H. Woodrow of Washington, 
and two laymen, Messrs. C. H. Gower and Eliot Miller. The 
Episcopal Church’s Joint Commission on Unity was, of course, 
already in existence; among its leading members were Bishop 
Brent, Mr. George Wharton Pepper, and Mr. Frederic C. 
Morehouse. 
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In spite of the very promising nature of this opening, the 
joint commission appears to have been extremely slow in 
taking action. I can discover no evidence of any negotiations 
with the Congregational commission between 1911 and 1918. 
The matter does not seem to have been reopened until a special 
meeting of the House of Bishops held on April 10, 1918. 
Previous to this meeting the Congregational Church had again 
taken the initiative by sending the Presiding Bishop a memorial 
asking for immediate action, and by appointing the Rev. New- 
man Smyth and the Rev. Dr. Williston Walker, a noted church 
historian, as representatives of the Congregational Church. This 
memorial was referred to a special committee of the House of 
Bishops. Their report—presented by Bishop A. C. A. Hall of 
Vermont, a staunch Anglo-Catholic but by no means an ex- 
tremist—was decidedly cool in tone. It disapproved of what 
it called a “patched-up peace,” and reminded the House that 
the differences between the Episcopal and the Congregational 
Churches were wider and deeper than the question of orders. 

When the General Convention of 1919 met, the leaders of 
the Evangelical party, rightly somewhat impatient, came pre- 
pared to push vigorously for some definite action in regard to 
the Congregational request. Accordingly, Bishop Boyd Vincent 
of Southern Ohio introduced in the House of Bishops a canon 
with the rather strange title, “Of the Ordination of Ministers 
in Certain Exceptional Cases.” This canon would have made it 
possible for our bishops to confer orders on Congregational 
ministers without those ministers ceasing to function within 
the Congregational Church. It provided, that is, for no actual 
union, but for an “extension of orders.” Something of this sort 
had been envisioned as long ago as the Memorial Movement of 
1853. In the natural course of events, the canon went to the 
Committee on Canons, of which Bishop Hall was chairman. 
Their report, while not absolutely adverse, was definitely stand- 
offish and raised the question of whether such a canon could 
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be passed without a previous amendment to the Constitution. 
After a considerable and somewhat lively debate, a special 
committee of nine bishops was appointed to deal with the mat- 
ter. This committee reported that the memorial submitted by 
the Congregational Church furnished “a hopeful basis for 
negotiations”; that the immediate adoption of the proposed 
canon on ordinations undoubtedly involved constitutional diff- 
culties; that no action should, in any case, be taken prior to the 
approaching World Conference on Faith and Order; and, 
finally, that a joint commission of bishops, priests, and laymen 
should be set up to continue conferences with the representa- 
tives of the Congregational Church. 

Meanwhile, the House of Deputies was taking action in a 
very different fashion. There, the Committee on Amendments 
to the Constitution had brought in a businesslike report stating 
that the Episcopal Church recognized with profound gratitude 
the earnest desire of the Congregationalists to further the cause 
of unity and that “this Church hereby declares its willingness 
to enact such legislation as shall permit the ordination as Dea- 
cons and Priests of Ministers in other Christian bodies .. . 
under conditions which are stated in the aforementioned Pro- 
posals for an Approach toward Unity.” The report then went 
on to recommend the necessary constitutional and canonical 
changes which would give effect to its attitude. 

Two amendments to Article Eight of the Constitution, the 
purpose of which was to allow an ordination to take place 
without a previous oath of conformity to the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Episcopal Church, eventually passed 
both houses by large majorities. This amendment by itself ef- 
fected nothing; it merely cleared the way. Action on the pro- 
posed canon on ordinations—which was the vital part of the 
matter, since the canon laid down the exact conditions under 
which such special ordinations could be performed—was de- 
ferred until the next General Convention. During the interim, 
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the joint commission to confer with the Congregationalist 
representatives was to work out the exact terms of the treaty. 

The report presented by this commission to the General Con- 
vention of 1922 deserves careful study, especially the vital sec- 
tion entitled “Proposals for an Approach toward Unity.” The 
significant word in this title is approach. The Concordat which 
was now offered to the consideration of General Convention 
did not claim to effect corporate reunion of the two Churches. 
It was merely a preliminary step toward such reunion, which 
the commission considered the only true and ultimate goal. The 
commission was certain that it was our Lord’s purpose that 
believers in Him should constitute one visible society, the Holy 
Catholic Church, and that the historic episcopate is the organ 
of that unity, the normal nucleus of the Church’s ministry. The 
report is in many respects an admirable document, and one 
feels that the Congregational members, in signing it, made 
many more concessions than they asked. As far as they are 
concerned, the ancient Congregational horror of prelacy is gone; 
the episcopate is accepted. A minority report, submitted by 
Bishop Weller of Fond du Lac and signed by him only, pointed 
out certain defects in the proposals and in the canon on or- 
dinations, but expressed no rooted dislike to the scheme as a 
whole and recommended only that action should be deferred. 

The fate of the Concordat and the actuating canon finally 
came to hang on one point. In the directive given to the joint 
commission by the General Convention of 1919, it had been 
provided that before a Congregational minister could receive 
ordination at the hands of a bishop, his congregation must 
signify their assent and must also certify their intention to re- 
ceive in future only a minister ordained by a bishop. The even- 
tual result of such action must have been to draw such a 
congregation out of the Congregational Church, and into the 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Congregational com- 
mission had naturally objected to this provision, and it was 
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therefore not contained in the draft of the canon submitted by 
the joint commission. Bishop Hall, for the Committee on 
Canons of the House of Bishops, recommended its reinsertion, 
and an amendment to that effect was offered by Bishop Guerry 
of South Carolina. In this form, the canon was passed by the 
House of Bishops. 

This, then, was the canon which went down to the House of 
Deputies for their action: 


Canon 11. Of the Ordination of Deacons and Priests 
in Special Cases. 
1. In case any minister who has not received episcopal ordination 
shall desire to receive such orders from a Bishop of this Church to 
the Diaconate and to the Priesthood without giving up or denying 
his fellowship or his ministry in the Communion to which he be- 
longs, the Bishop of the Diocese or Missionary District in which he 
lives, with the advice and consent of the Standing Committee or the 
Council of Advice, may confirm and ordain him; provided also, 
that the congregation, if any, in which such minister officiates, shall 
declare, through its proper representatives, its desire for such or- 
dination on behalf of its minister, and its purpose to receive in 
future the ministrations and the Sacraments of one, who shall have 


been ordained to the Priesthood by a Bishop. 


Other sections of the canon go on to set up further safe- 
guards. The ordinand must have been validly baptized; he must 
hold the historic faith of the Church as contained in the Apos- 
tles’ and the Nicene creeds; he must engage not to admit to the 
Communion any unbaptized person; in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, he must use bread and wine, and a form 
containing the Words of Institution, the manual acts, an Offer- 
ing, an Invocation, and a Thanksgiving. It is further provided 
that a priest ordained under this canon may not become the 
rector of a parish of the Episcopal Church without subscribing 
to the usual declaration of conformity. 

This canon eventually was passed in the House of Deputies 
—by a small majority in the clerical order and a substantial one 
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in the lay order. As far as General Convention was concerned, 
the Concordat had been achieved. The canon stood on the 
books; it still stands. But that was all. In all probability Dr. 
Smyth and his associates were considerably in advance of their 
Church in their desire for unity and in their willingness to ac- 
cept episcopal ordination. But undoubtedly, the disputed clause 
was too much even for them. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Church met in 1923. It was moved by Dr. Smyth and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. William E. Barton (who had been 
second only to Dr. Smyth in his activity in behalf of union) 
that the Concordat be laid on the table. The motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

A few years later, Bishop Slattery of Massachusetts ordained 
under this canon a minister of the Universalist Church. This is 
the only occasion on which it has ever been operative. 


3. The World Conference on Faith and Order 


WE MUST NOW REVERT to the General Convention of 
1g1o. At that Convention the Rev. William T. Manning, rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, offered a resolution far-reaching 
in its consequences. This resolution provided for a joint com- 
mittee of both houses to promote a world conference on faith 
and order, the participants to include, if possible, representatives 
of all religious bodies throughout the world “which accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” The idea was not original 
with Dr. Manning. In June of that same year Bishop Brent 
had attended the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 
There he came to believe that church unity was possible within 
a century. “The conference,” says Dr. Zabriskie in his life of 
Bishop Brent, “was his call to be an apostle of church unity.” 
Returning for the General Convention of 1910, Bishop Brent 
passed on his idea to two prominent laymen, George Wharton 
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Pepper and Robert H. Gardiner, who became enthusiastic con- 
verts. Dr. Manning was very wisely chosen to offer the resolu- 
tion because of his position as one of the chief leaders of the 
High Church party. 

The resolution was readily passed, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
gave a hundred thousand dollars to promote the enterprise. 
The joint committee thus constituted was an exceedingly able 
and representative body. Among its members were Bishops 
Greer, Gailor, Hall, and Brent; Dr. Manning; the Rev. Francis 
J. Hall, most notable of Anglo-Catholic theologians; the Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons; and Messrs. Francis Lynde Stetson, George 
Wharton Pepper, and Robert H. Gardiner. The committee 
set to work slowly, cautiously, wisely. At the General Con- 
vention of 1916 they were able to report that fifty-eight 
Christian bodies had organized commissions similar to ours to 
prepare for the forthcoming world conference, and that the 
Pope had expressed interest and an intention to pray for the 
success of the movement. In January, 1916, delegates from fif- 
teen Churches in North America had met for a preliminary con- 
ference. Here a declaration of purpose—originally drawn up 
by our old friend the Rev. Newman Smyth—was adopted, 
stating that the conference was to be, as far as possible, world- 
wide in its scope; that it was to be a conference of communions 
and not of individual theologians; that it was to hold frank 
and free discussions of those questions of faith and order which 
divide the Christian Churches; and that it was not to attempt to 
promote plans for actual reunion. This was the slow method, 
but far more intelligent and promising than the hasty and 
partial moves which had accompanied the progress of the 
ill-fated Concordat. 

During the years when the Joint Commission on Church 
Unity was laboring to bring forth its Concordat mouse, the 
Commission on Faith and Order, working so much more slowly 
and in such a different manner, was getting results. This must 
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be attributed in large part to the highly intelligent leadership 
of Bishop Brent. Brent had demonstrated in the first part of 
his episcopate that he was an outstanding missionary leader; 
after leaving the Philippines, the great interest of his life was 
his work for church unity. In this he was ably seconded by Dr. 
Manning, who had now become Bishop of New York. The 
commission, as we have noted, was set up in rgro. Not until 
seventeen years had passed did the projected World Conference 
on Questions of Faith and Order—to give it its full title—meet. 
The Conference assembled at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 
3, 1927. Here were gathered four hundred delegates from ninety 
autonomous Churches. Anglicans from all parts of that world- 
wide Communion were present, proud of the fact that this was 
their child. Protestants came, representing all the warring sects 
of which that divisive term Protestantism is descriptive. Even the 
Eastern Orthodox had emerged from their centuries of isolation 
from the Christian West and, for all their caution and conserva- 
tism, made a great contribution. Bishop Brent was elected presi- 
dent of the Conference—the crowning moment of a great career. 
For sixteen days the delegates met and debated, making no 
attempt to come to any hasty conclusions, but rather trying to 
explain and to understand. Eventually six reports, covering 
such controversial subjects as the nature of the Church and the 
doctrines of the ministry and the sacraments, were drafted— 
not as resolutions, but as registers of discussions. The Confer- 
ence, in its own mind, was “educational rather than determina- 
tive, and initiated, rather than completed, the study and dis- 
cussion for which it was assembled.” The members of the Con- 
ference were not negotiators, but thinkers, who realized that 
the divisions of four centuries were not to be healed in a 
decade. They were taking the true road to reunion. 

A second Conference was planned for 1937. But meanwhile, 
the work of the Conference was not to stop. Various commis- 
sions, each charged with the responsibility to study some phase 
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of faith and order, were created. These commissions, composed 
of the picked theologians of the several Churches, worked care- 
fully, preparing and publishing a number of excellent reports. 
In August, 1937, the second World Conference on Faith and 
Order met, this time in Edinburgh. The membership had en- 
larged; one hundred and twenty-three Christian bodies, located 
in forty-three countries, were now represented. Again, an Angli- 
can was chosen as president, Archbishop Temple of York, 
attesting to the central position of Anglicanism in all moves 
toward unity. He proved a leader of genius. Scarcely less im- 
portant was the contribution of Nathan Soderblom, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala in the national Church of Sweden—a body 
Lutheran in origin, but with an excellent claim to possess a 
continuous episcopal succession. Among the American dele- 
gates, Bishop Oldham of Albany deserves mention as a man 
who combined a sound Catholic outlook with a truly irenic 
temper. The report issued by this conference dealt, in a candid 
and scholarly manner, with such controversial matters as justi- 
fication and sanctification, the nature of the Church, the num- 
ber and meaning of the sacraments, and the vexed question of 
orders, and indicated clearly how, on the highest theological 
levels, the wounds of the Reformation were slowly healing, 
and how the heirs of Calvin and Luther and Knox were arriy- 
ing at a genuinely Catholic position. A further result of this 
conference was thie suggested formation of a World Council of 
Churches, which has since become a reality. (It is highly ques- 
tionable, however, whether such a piece of machinery as this 
has nearly so much permanent significance as the theological 
work of the Conferences.) All this, it is to be noted, is the result 
of the initiative of the American Episcopal Church, and has 
followed the plan laid down in the beginning by Bishop Brent. 
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4. The Episcopal Church and the Old Catholics 


IT IS AN INSTRUCTIVE FACT, from which the reader may 
draw his own conclusion, that while all attempts at unity 
between the Episcopal Church and various Protestant de- 
nominations have failed—in most cases failed rather disas- 
trously—our overtures toward other bodies laying claim to the 
term Catholic have produced definite results. As we have noted 
in a previous section of this chapter, one aspect of the Me- 
morial Movement of 1853 was a move toward unity with the 
Protestants on the basis of an extension of orders. Out of this, 
as we have seen, grew the Joint Commission on Church Unity. 
By one of the little ironies of history, the leadership of this 
commission passed into the hands of a group of strong High 
Churchmen, who faced the commission in an exactly opposite 
direction from that originally intended. They proceeded to 
begin conversations not with the Presbyterians or the Methodists 
but with the Church of Sweden and with various parts of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

The dealings with the Church of Sweden drifted along for 
years, at times appearing exceedingly hopeful, but never came 
to any definite conclusion. We were more successful in our 
overtures toward the Orthodox. In 1862, moved to immediate 
action by the fact that Russians were immigrating in consider- 
able numbers to the Pacific Coast, the commission began to 
sound out the authorities of the Russian Church. Leading 
Tractarians in the Church of England hailed this move with 
joy, and frankly said the American Church was the branch of 
Anglicanism best fitted to open relations with the East because 
of our freedom from state control. But the authorities of the 
Church of England were not slow in following suit. This was 
the beginning of the slowly developing friendship between 


the two Communions, and it was manifested in many forms: 
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mutual visits by the authorities of both Communions, participa- 
tion in services, the sending of Orthodox students to Anglican 
seminaries for part of their training, the recommendation by 
Orthodox bishops that their people attend Anglican churches 
when the services of their own Church were not available. 
Eventually, in 1922, a step of real importance was taken. In 
that year the Patriarch of Constantinople—whose “primacy of 
honor” gives him somewhat the same relation to the Orthodox 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury has among Anglicans— 
solemnly pronounced that in his judgment, and in that of his 
synod, Anglican orders were valid. He was followed in this 
pronouncement by other Eastern patriarchs, so that it may 
safely be said that today Anglican and Orthodox bishops 
and priests deal with each other on terms of full equality. 
This pronouncement did not achieve intercommunion. The 
Orthodox are not called by that proud title for nothing; and 
though they might feel sure of Anglican orders, they are still 
a little doubtful of Anglican doctrine. In spite of their reticence 
—understandable in view of the utterances of such Anglicans as 
the late Bishop Barnes of Birmingham—our relations with 
the Orthodox have steadily grown more brotherly. Indeed, at 
the World Conferences of 1927 and 1937, it was frequently 
the function of the Anglican representatives to act as theological 
interpreters between the business-suited Protestants and the 
bearded, black-robed dignitaries of the Christian East. 

As every Macaulayan schoolboy knows, the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870 created a split in the Roman Catholic Church. After 
the promulgation of the doctrine of papal infallibility, a small 
but very intelligent group of clergy and laity, located mainly 
in Germany and Switzerland, broke with the Pope and formed 
the Old Catholic Church, securing episcopal orders from the 
See of Utrecht. Their struggles were watched with the utmost 
interest and sympathy by Anglican observers, both in England 
and in the United States. The Joint Commission on Church 
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Unity at once opened relations with the Old Catholics; Eng- 
lish and American bishops attended their conferences, and an 
entente was established. In September, 1925, the Old Catholic 
Congress took formal action on Anglican orders, issuing the 
following declaration: 


The Conference of Old Catholic Bishops united in the Convention 
of Utrecht, assembled in their session of the 2nd of September, 
1925, at Berne, in taking notice of the acceptance of the Orders of 
the Church of England by the Church of Utrecht, fully stands to 
that decision, which corresponds to former declarations made by 
Old Catholic savants and Bishops of Germany and Switzerland, 
and gives expression to the fervent hope of a future more intimate 
and powerful contact with the Church of England and her daugh- 
ter Churches, on a truly Catholic basis. 


In 1931 the Conference of Old Catholics in session at Bonn 
set forth definite terms by which full intercommunion between 
the Old Catholic Churches and the Anglican Communion 
might be achieved. Three simple articles were sufficient to state 
their position: 


1. Each communion recognizes the Catholicity and independence 
of the other and maintains its own. 

2. Each communion agrees to admit members of the other com- 
munion to participate in the sacraments. 

3. Intercommunion does not require from either communion the 
acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or liturgical 
practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes the 
other to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith. 


Intercommunion on this basis was informally approved by 
the American House of Bishops at a special meeting in 1932. 
At the General Convention of 1934, formal action was taken in 
the following resolution passed by the House of Bishops: 


Resolved that the terms of intercommunion drawn up by the 
Joint Commission of Anglicans and Old Catholics we hereby ac- 
cept and ratify them. Furthermore, we agree to the establishment of 
Intercommunion between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Old Catholics of the Utrecht Convention on these terms. 
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By an unfortunate oversight, this resolution was not acted 
upon by the House of Deputies. In 1937 it again appears to 
have been forgotten. At the General Convention of 1940, the 
House of Bishops again passed it, but with the insertion after 
“Old Catholics of the Utrecht Convention,” of the significant 
phrase, “in Europe.” The significance of this phrase we shall 
see in a moment. Fortunately, the House of Deputies struck 
out these words, the bishops agreed to the amendment, and in- 
tercommunion with the Old Catholics was at last achieved. 

This action was given a very practical turn by the existence 
in the United States of a Church deriving its orders from the 
See of Utrecht. In 1893 a number of Polish Roman Catholics, 
growing restive under what seemed to them the unfair actions 
and attitudes of the American hierarchy—almost entirely Irish 
in those days—broke away from Roman obedience, and or- 
ganized a body known as the Polish National Catholic Church. 
Their first bishop, the Rt. Rev. Anthony Kozlowski, was con- 
secrated in 1896, in Europe, by three Old Catholic bishops. 
During the ten years of his episcopate he erected twenty-three 
parishes, and was able to state in rgor that under his care were 
twenty-six priests, twenty-five schools, eighty thousand mem- 
bers, and thirteen thousand school children. It was a body to be 
reckoned with. Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac promptly took 
up Bishop Kozlowski, and for years worked to bring him into 
closer relations with the Episcopal Church. In 1900, when Regi- 
nald Heber Weller was to be consecrated coadjutor to Bishop 
Grafton, the latter proposed to have Bishop Kozlowski take 
part in the laying on of hands. This seemed to him a heaven- 
sent opportunity to cement relations with the Polish National 
Catholics and to furnish an additional buttress to the structure 
of Anglican orders. The attempt was defeated by the blunt re- 
fusal of one of the co-consecrators to have any part in the 
service if Bishop Kozlowski were to be allowed to participate. 

In 1901 Bishop Kozlowski addressed a memorial to General 
Convention, accepting the terms of the Quadrilateral and ask- 
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ing for intercommunion on our avowed terms. This was re- 
ferred to a committee of three bishops; I cannot discover that 
they ever reported. Although the request was backed at various 
times by such potent leaders as Bishop Potter of New York, 
Bishop Anderson, coadjutor of Chicago, and the Rev. William 
Reed Huntington, a lifelong worker in the cause of unity and 
one of the strongest men in the House of Deputies, action was 
constantly deferred. In 1910 Bishop Grafton presented to Gen- 
eral Convention a petition signed by Bishop Hodur, who mean- 
while had become Prime Bishop of the Polish National Catho- 
lics and who represented a fresh succession from Utrecht. 
Again the buck was passed to a committee. It is difficult to 
understand this continual shuffling action of our Church. Ap- 
parently, two unfavorable influences were at work. Some ex- 
treme Anglo-Catholics were suspicious of any group which had 
broken away from Rome. And a certain amount of plain 
Protestant Episcopal snobbishness—dislike for association with 
a body composed of recent immigrants, many of them mere 
mine workers—was a strong force against intercommunion. It 
is not an episode of which an Episcopalian can be very proud. 

The passage of the resolution accepting intercommunion with 
all Old Catholics—and one sees now the point of the phrase “in 
Europe,” a phrase plainly directed against the Polish National 
Catholic Church, and fortunately stricken out—reopened the 
door. The General Convention of 1940 had declared itself ready 
for intercommunion with the Polish Church. But now, and 
understandably, it was their turn to be standoffish. At long last, 
in 1946, the synod of the Polish National Catholic Church 
sanctioned the Bonn agreement, and we were in communion 
with a body numbering two hundred and fifty thousand com- 
municants in the United States and probably a larger number 
in Poland. Immediately use was made of the agreement to 
invite Polish National Catholic bishops to join in the conse- 
cration of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1946 
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Bishop Jasinski was one of the consecrators of Bishop Sawyer 
of Erie; in 1947 Bishop Misiasek laid hands on Bishop Donegan 
of New York. Bishop Scaife of Western New York and Suf- 
fragan Bishop Richards of Albany likewise had bishops of the 
Polish Church as consecrators. It may be comforting to some 
to know that an eminent Roman canonist has stated that these, 
at least, constitute a valid apostolic succession in the American 
Episcopal Church! 


5. The Case of Bishop Torok 


THE SAME SNOBBISHNESS which nearly prevented inter- 
communion with the Polish National Catholics operated fatally 
in another matter. To understand this episode, the reader must 
remember that in the early part of the seventeenth century, a 
considerable number of bishops, priests, and laity residing on 
the western borders of Russia and in the eastern section of 
Austria-Hungary, worshiping according to the Eastern Rite, 
accepted papal supremacy and were received into union with 
the Roman Catholic Church, keeping, however, to their own 
religious customs. These people were known as Uniats. During 
the latter part of the nineteenth century many of them emi- 
grated to the United States, bringing their Church with them. 
Never too happy under the rule of the Irish-American hier- 
archy, they were made still more restless by the obvious at- 
tempts made, around 1918, to force celibacy on their clergy. 
At the same time, World War I had broken the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire into bits, and in parts formerly belonging 
to that empire, notably in the succession state of Czechoslo- 
vakia, there was a strong feeling for the formation of a national 
Church. It is against this background that we must set the story 
of Bishop Torok. 

The early part of the career of John Torok reads like some- 
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thing out of a romance. He was born in Hungary in 1890. A 
promising boy, he was prepared for the priesthood of the Uniat 
Church. He taught canon law in the college of the Greek Rite 
in Rome, there coming under the influence of Cardinal Gas- 
parri, who had privately advocated the recognition by Leo XIII 
of the validity of Anglican orders. Returning to his native 
country at the outbreak of war, Torok became a close associate 
of Count Karolyi, the leader of the move for Hungarian inde- 
pendence. He was twice imprisoned for political reasons, once 
by the imperial Austrian government, once by the Bolshevists 
under Bela Kun. In 1920 he came to the United States, on an 
official mission of the Propaganda Fidei to the Uniats, then on 
the point of rebellion from Rome. In Washington he met some 
of the officers of the Foreign-born Division of the National 
Council, and developed with them a plan for the possible union 
of the dissatisfied Uniats with the Episcopal Church. In 
pursuance of this plan, he was received, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of his antecedents, as a priest of the Episcopal 
Church. 

The idea was now conceived by Bishop Gorazd, of the newly 
organized Czechoslovakian National Church—who was visiting 
the United States and had been well received by our General 
Convention—that Torok should go to Europe, receive episcopal 
consecration by bishops of the Orthodox Church, and return to 
America to form the Uniats into an organized body in afhlia- 
tion with the Episcopal Church. This consecration was duly 
effected, and Torok returned to this country in 1925 as a bishop. 
Meanwhile, the officers of the Foreign-born Division, having 
realized that they had exceeded their authority, abandoned 
their plan, thus leaving Torok in an equivocal position, 2.e., 
as a validly consecrated bishop without a see and at the same 
time a priest in the Episcopal Church. 

In 1932 Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire—who, though he had 


one of the smallest sees in the American Church, was always 
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a notable figure in the House of Bishops—took the matter up. 
He proposed that Torok should be made Suffragan of Eau 
Claire in order to give him a status in the Episcopal Church. 
From that vantage point he was to carry out the plan of organ- 
izing the union between the Uniats and the Episcopal Church. 
To facilitate this, Bishop Wilson secured the passage of a canon, 
since known as the Canon on Alien Rites, which provided that 
congregations using a rite other than that of the Book of 
Common Prayer might, by application to the Presiding Bishop, 
become affiliated with the Episcopal Church while retaining 
their own rite.* In accordance with this plan and with the full 
approval of Presiding Bishop Perry, Bishop Wilson recognized 
Torok as a bishop, and gave him the title “Assistant to the 
Bishop of Eau Claire” in 1935. Some of the bishops refused to 
recognize this procedure and opposed his admission to the 
American episcopate. Bishop Wilson fought the case through 
meeting after meeting of the House of Bishops until it became a 
cause celebre, but action was always successfully blocked. In 
1937 the House of Bishops denied the validity of Bishop Wil- 
son’s procedure, but declared that their denial had no bearing 
on the validity of Bishop Torok’s consecration. Eventually 
—in 1942—the Uniats who had broken with Rome constituted 
the new Carpatho-Russian Church, with forty priests and a 
bishop of their own. Bishop Torok served subsequently as a 
priest in the Missionary District of Puerto Rico, and is today 
the rector of a rural parish in the Diocese of Long Island. The 
Canon on Alien Rites still stands on the books, a monument to 
a lost opportunity. 


* As early as 1903 Dr. Huntington, who, unlike most advocates of unity, always 
looked in two directions, had advocated the passage of a similar canon. 
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6. The Episcopal Church and the Federal Council 


THE URGE TOWARD UNITY which characterized the first 
half of the twentieth century was in part a result of the general 
breakdown of orthodox Protestant doctrine, a by-product of the 
impact of science and biblical criticism on Protestant thinking. 
The Presbyterian Church was no longer greatly concerned with 
predestination and election, nor the Methodist Church with 
conversion. Even the Baptists were slowly surrendering their 
conviction that they were the chosen people. This process of 
watering-down was a negative factor making for unity. On 
the positive side, there was growing among the theological 
leaders of Protestantism a feeling for “the church idea.” This 
shows up plainly in the statements of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. The formation of the Federal Council of 
Churches was one symptom of this widespread decay of sec- 
tarianism. The Federal Council was set up in 1908 as an agency 
through which the member Churches might act together on 
various non-controversial matters. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church was, as a matter of course, invited to join this organi- 
zation, but the invitation was received with marked coolness. 
Even such a protagonist of unity as William Reed Huntington 
disapproved of the organization, regarding federalism as a bad 
substitute for the organic unity which was always his goal. 
However, in 1908 the Joint Commission on Church Unity 
sent representatives to the opening meeting of the Federal 
Council. In 1910 General Convention significantly referred the 
whole matter of dealing the the Federal Council to the Com- 
mission on Social Service, empowering that body to appoint 
members to attend the sessions of the Federal Council, but as 
representatives of the commission and not of the Church as 
such. At the same General Convention, Mr. Robert H. Gardi- 
ner of Maine (whom we have encountered as one of the 
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leaders in the movement for the formation of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order) offered in the House of Deputies 
a resolution commending the work of the Federal Council 
and authorizing both the commissions on Church Unity and 
on Social Service to send delegates to the Council. This passed 
the House of Deputies on a vote by orders; in the House of 
Bishops a resolution offered by Bishop Gailor of Tennessee, 
which allowed a limited co-operation but which did not con- 
tain the term “delegates,” was passed. After considerable skirm- 
ishing between the houses, the bishops won. We were not to be 
members of the Federal Council at this stage. In 1922, when 
the wave of church unity which produced the Congregational 
Concordat was at its crest, the House of Bishops, now more 
“liberal,” passed a resolution providing “that the Church hereby 
become a constituent member of the Federal Council of 
Churches.” This failed by a narrow margin in the House of 
Deputies. In 1925 Bishop Brent advocated our entrance into 
the Federal Council as full member. “In the judgment of many 
competent observers,” says Dean Zabriskie, “his championship 
of the Federal Council was one reason why Brent was not 
elected Presiding Bishop in 1925.” The matter was brought 
before one General Convention after another; in 1940, by action 
of the General Convention of that year, the Episcopal Church 
finally became a constituent member of the Federal Council 
(which shortly assumed the imposing title, “The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.”). The Council 
signalized its joy over this by promptly electing Presiding 
Bishop Tucker as its head. 

It is very doubtful whether our membership has really for- 
warded the cause of unity. It has undoubtedly brought our 
leaders into closer contact with the leading men of the Protes- 
tant Churches, but many of the pronouncements of the Council 
have been so obviously Protestant that there has been a constant 
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reaction among conservative Episcopalians against our partici- 
pation in its activities. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Reshaping of the Liturgy 


1. The End of Uniformity 


1s MUST BE EVIDENT to any careful reader of English 

church history that the ideal of the English Reformation, 
and especially of the Elizabethan Settlement, was a com- 
bination of two things. Doctrine was to be relatively free. 
Within the framework of the Catholic creeds, the Anglican 
theologian was allowed a very considerable freedom of thought; 
he might be a thoroughgoing Calvinist, an Arminian, or even 
something of a Thomist. The Thirty-nine Articles, with their 
deliberate vagueness of statement, are a monument to this ideal. 
But in worship, on the contrary, the ideal was rigid conformity. 
The various acts of uniformity said nothing, except by way of 
implication, about what an English Churchman must believe; 
they did specify very carefully how he should say his prayers. 
As Dr. Bosher has shown in his Making of the Restoration 
Settlement, the Restoration marked the triumph of the Laudian 
party in the Church of England, and that party stood for the 
literal and exact following of every rubric and word in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Back of the Puritan controversy lay, 
undoubtedly, profound doctrinal implications; yet the open 
clash never came over doctrine as such, but over ritual and 
ceremonial. The Laudian tradition passed on in full force to 
Hobart and his followers in the American Church, to whom 
uniformity in worship became a positive fetish. And they suc- 
ceeded in fastening their view on the American Church as a 
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whole. From 1662 until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the ideal of uniformity was dominant. But beginning about 
1850, various powerful forces combined to undermine its su- 
premacy. 

Out of the Oxford Movement, as we all know, came the 
ceremonial revival, which at first took the form of a vigorous 
attempt to restore the Ornaments Rubric—a rubric forgotten 
for two centuries. Chasubles, crosses, thuribles, frontals, and 
copes blossomed out all over the Anglican Communion. At the 
beginning, all these were used in strict conjunction with the 
Prayer Book of 1662. But since the contemporary Anglican 
standard of ceremonial was unbelievably bare; since there was 
no longer a living tradition of ceremonial in Anglicanism; 
since the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer gave practi- 
cally no ceremonial directions; and since liturgical studies were 
then in their infancy, the revivers of ceremonial were almost 
compelled to turn for guidance to the living use of the Roman 
Church. And Roman ceremonial of the mid-nineteenth century 
was not the best of models to copy. Ceremonial practices were 
adopted, practices that had their origin in the liturgical de- 
cline of the Middle Ages, which became absolutely meaning- 
less when used in connection with the vernacular rite of the 
Book of Common Prayer. A representative document of this 
early stage of the ceremonial revival is the Directortum Anghi- 
canum, compiled originally by the famous Rev. John Purchas 
of the “Purchas Judgment,” and revised and edited by the Rev. 
Frederick George Lee. The first edition appeared in 1858; it 
must have proved a popular book, since my own copy is the 
fourth edition of 1879. In this volume the priest is given minute 
directions for the carrying out of all the services of the Book of 
Common Prayer in the new “ritualistic? manner. Vestments, 
the setting up of the altar, ceremonial actions—all are there, 
profusely illustrated. Much of this had to be done. But in the 
book we see the germ of something unhealthy. The author 
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recommends the use of the Latin offertory prayers, and suggests 
that the bare and abrupt Canon of 1662 be supplemented by the 
silent recitation of a considerable part of the Roman Canon. 
This was the beginning of a trend that was to go far. 
Dissatisfaction with the American Prayer Book of 1789 first 
began to be vocal in the Memorial Papers—which pop up in 
this narrative with the distressing regularity of the head of 
King Charles—and the attack came from two directions. Mis- 
sionaries in the rapidly growing Midwest found their work 
hampered by the rubrics which compelled the use of an un- 
varying Morning and Evening Prayer in all situations. The 
Memorial therefore petitioned for a greater flexibility in the use 
of the Prayer Book. And from the other side of the theological 
fence now came a cry for “enrichment.” Notable among the 
Memorial Papers is one by John Freeman Young, then assistant 
at Trinity Church, New York, and later Bishop of Florida. 
This document—with its many references to the Sarum Breviary 
and Missal, its recommendation of greater variability to mark 
more clearly the seasons of the Church Year, its advocacy of 
introits and the insertion of the Agnus Dez in the Communion 
Service—is indicative of the manner in which the younger 
generation of High Churchmen were beginning to study the 
history of the liturgy, and, in the light of that study, to move 
steadily in the direction of ritual and ceremonial enrichment. 
In addition to the High Church demand for enrichment and 
the Evangelical desire for greater flexibility, a third influence 
was at work to dissolve the liturgical inertia of two centuries. 
One effect of the new science of biblical criticism was to make 
intelligent Churchmen more and more impatient with the 
somewhat Fundamentalist attitude toward the Bible which 
seemed to lie back of the way it was used in the services of the 
Church. The unvarying recitation of the Psalter according to 
the day of the calendar month irritated both the High Church- 
man, who sometimes found himself reading the Twenty-second 
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Psalm on a great feast day, and the Liberal, who was convinced 
that some of the “imprecatory” verses ought never to be used in 
Christian worship. 


2. The Revision of 1892 and its Sequels 


BY 1880 it had become fairly evident that the Prayer Books of 
1662 and 1789, which had once fitted the Anglican Communion 
like gloves, were fast becoming strait jackets. The leader 
of the movement for Prayer Book revision which took its start 
in that year was one of the most remarkable men the American 
Church had produced—William Reed Huntington, rector of 
Grace Church, New York, and commonly known in his day as 
“the first presbyter of the Church.” He was, like Brent, a man 
who defied exact classification. Beginning at Harvard and the 
Episcopal Theological School as a Liberal—or even a radical—he 
became, as time went on, more orthodox, more Catholic in the 
best sense of that often misused term. With Huntington unity 
was a lifelong passion, and he had a rather clear notion of the 
kind of unity he wanted. He was utterly impatient with the shal- 
low view that “we have church unity already if we would only 
think so.” In his opinion, this kind of least-common-denomina- 
tor unity found its outward and visible sign in the Federal 
Council of Churches; and for the Federal Council, as we have 
noted, he had little use. In 1870 Huntington published a small 
book which he called The Church Idea. This, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, was one of the books that make history. In its 
pages he attacks Romanism as the exaggeration of the divine 
idea of the Church as the Kingdom of God, Puritanism as the 
diminution of the idea, and Liberalism as its distortion. He is 
for a visible, Catholic unity based on the doctrine, orders, and 
worship of the historic Church. The Chicago Quadrilateral of 
1886—which, as the Lambeth Quadrilateral, became the plat- 
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form for church unity of the entire Anglican Communion—is 
simply a direct quotation from the pages of this book. Hunt- 
ington became a leader of liturgical reform because he was 
convinced that the Book of Common Prayer was destined to 
play a chief part in the development of church unity in the 
United States, and that therefore the Book of Common Prayer 
must be revised to make it more flexible, more Catholic, and thus 
more serviceable to the great cause he had at heart. 

The Revision of 1892 owed more to Huntington than to any 
other one person; nevertheless, it was not the revision Hunting- 
ton wanted. At the very beginning, the process of revision was 
stultified by the guiding principles laid down by General Con- 
vention—that there should be no changes involving doctrine, 
and that the Communion Service should be left untouched. 
Many of the proposals put forth in the Book Annexed of 1883, 
a book which does represent Huntington’s thinking, were too 
much for the conservatism of the day and were eventually 
dropped. But this was perhaps just as well; a good revision in 
1892 might well have been an obstacle to the better revision 
which was to come later. 

The succeeding decades were years of extremely active liturgi- 
cal study. Just as biblical studies had been the chief preoccupa- 
tion of theological scholars during the nineteenth century, so 
during the first half of the twentieth century the emphasis was 
shifted to liturgics. In the Roman Church the period was 
signalized by the great names of Duchesne and Battifol and 
Fortesque and Edmund Bishop. In the Church of England, 
Frere and Brightman and Warren and Dearmer were at work; 
in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, Dowden. The discovery 
of such ancient and significant documents as the Didache 
and the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus had shed a flood of 
light upon the history of the liturgy in its earlier phases. And 
so, when the work of revision was again undertaken, the re- 
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visers had at their disposal a vast amount of information lacking 
to liturgical students during most of the nineteenth century. 

After 1892 the work of what might be called “unofficial re- 
vision” went on apace. Purchas and Lee was succeeded by Mc- 
Garvey, for years the standard directory of ceremonial for 
Anglo-Catholics in the United States. This book—published 
in 1891 by William McGarvey, the leader of the group which 
subsequently left the Church on the adoption of the “Open 
Pulpit” canon—is in many ways a rather moderate sort of 
thing. It talks much of loyalty to the Book of Common Prayer. 
It is quite satisfied with the American prayer of consecration. 
But it recommends as private devotions for the celebrant a large 
number of interpolations from the Latin Mass—the prepara- 
tion, the offertory prayers, the communion prayers, and the 
last gospel. But McGarvey was soon left far in the rear. From 
England now came such books as The People’s Missal, which 
boldly advocated the interpolation of the entire Latin Canon, 
and revived the whole apparatus of introits, secrets, offertory 
prayers, and communion verses. Later, we have The English 
Missal, which is nothing but a bald translation of the Roman 
Missal, with occasional side glances toward the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The monastic orders were themselves using, and 
publishing for the use of secular priests, books of daily offices 
which owed more to the Breviary than to the Prayer Book. An 
occasional parish offered its worshipers such exotic devotions 
as the Stations of the Cross and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. And at the other end of the Anglican tug of war, 
the Prayer Book was likewise being used by Liberals with 
more and more freedom—or lawlessness, depending on one’s 
point of view. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that enrichment of cere- 
monial had long since overleaped party bounds. Colored stoles, 
vested choirs, processional crosses, fixed altars, choral services— 
all of which had at one time been the stigmata of a very “ad- 
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vanced” parish—were by 1900 commonplaces; indeed, an Epis- 
copal church which lacked them was scarcely orthodox. Eu- 
charistic vestments, which had caused such a furor in the 
eighteen-sixties, were now nothing out of the way; and the cope 
and mitre, the use of which at the consecration of Bishop Wel- 
ler in 1900 had shocked the Church, were by 1920 being worn 
with great composure by bishops of pronounced Evangelical 
sympathies. The little parish in which the author was brought 
up illustrates pretty well the progress of the ceremonial revival. 
In 1892 the altar was a rather ugly structure of wood, without 
cross or candles, covered on the first Sunday of the month 
with the rubrical fair linen—and nothing else. In 1903 this was 
replaced by a marble altar furnished with a cross. In 1908 came 
vested choir and processional cross; in 1913, candles and an 
early celebration every Sunday; in 1933, Eucharistic vestments; 
and in 1938, the reservation of the Sacrament. 


3. The New Cathedral Age 


THERE IS OBVIOUSLY a close connection between the ex- 
ternal form of the church building and the worship that takes 
place within. Each reacts on the other. Just as the ceremonial 
barrenness of the eighteenth century found external expression 
in the meetinghouse type of church building, so the ceremonial 
revival of the mid-nineteenth century went hand in hand with 
the Gothic revival. In the American Church the period of our 
survey is the great era of cathedral building. The initiative 
for this came from the Diocese of Albany, where a great bishop, 
William Croswell Doane, and an architect with a touch of 
genius, Robert W. Gibson, worked together to make the Ca- 
thedral of All Saints the first attempt at a cathedral building 
on a cathedral scale in the American Church. 

The Diocese of New York quickly followed suit; in 1892 
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Bishop Henry C. Potter laid the cornerstone of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Two names are inseparably connected with 
this structure. In 1911 the original architect, John La Farge, who 
had planned the building along Byzantine-Romanesque lines, 
died. The work was then handed over to Ralph Adams Cram. 
Cram, a devout Anglo-Catholic, a writer of considerable ability, 
and a devotee of Gothic, broke clean away from the slavish 
copying that had been characteristic of the Gothic revival archi- 
tecture of the nineteenth century, and insisted on using Gothic 
in an original fashion. In the Cathedral of St. John the Divine— 
planned to be the second largest Christian church in the world 
—he found a magnificent opportunity, and he rose superbly 
to 1t. 

The cathedral progressed rather slowly, with great lapses 
of time between periods of building, until, in 1921, William 
Thomas Manning became Bishop of New York. Manning 
was undoubtedly one of the great bishops of our era. English 
born, but trained and educated in this country, he had been, 
successively, teacher at Sewanee, vicar of St. Agnes’s Chapel of 
Trinity Parish, and rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
Trinity, by far the wealthiest of American parishes, was the 
owner of large blocks of slum property, the condition of which 
had become, largely through inadvertence, a disgrace to the 
Christian Church. As rector, Manning insisted on a thorough 
cleaning up of this situation—a step completely in line with the 
aroused social conscience of the Episcopal Church in the twen- 
tieth century. We have already noted his close connection with 
the inception of the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
Immediately after his consecration the Church and the world 
were made aware that in him, New York had found a second 
John Henry Hobart. Well under average height but straight 
as an arrow, his massive head and strongly marked features 
were the outward signs of his capacity for leadership. Bishop 
Manning was a Catholic Churchman—there was never any 
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question of that—but he was no extremist. On every contro- 
versial question that agitated the Church during his episcopate, 
his position was always definite, clear cut, and strongly stated; 
for unlike many bishops, Manning was utterly fearless. From 
the outset, one of the avowed goals of his episcopate was the 
completion of the cathedral. Into this project he thrust his 
driving energy, and by the time of his retirement, in 1947, he 
saw the great nave and the west front completed (except for 
the towers). 

In 1896 Henry Yates Satterlee went from a New York parish 
to become Bishop of Washington. He took the cathedral idea 
with him. Already, in 1893, a cathedral foundation had been 
chartered by the Federal Government, but it was as yet a paper 
project only. In 1898 Bishop Satterlee secured a magnificent 
site on a hill commanding a large part of the city. The first 
plans were drawn by George F. Bodley of London; on his 
death in 1908, the work was carried on by Henry Vaughan; 
eventually Cram became consulting architect. In 1907 Bishop 
Satterlee laid the foundation stone, and gradually the great 
choir and the transepts rose from the ground. 

Smaller but adequate structures have been erected in Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, Garden City, and 
San Francisco; and as I write this, the Diocese of New Jersey 
is in process of building a cathedral in Trenton. Not since the 
fifteenth century has there been a comparable age of cathedral 


building. 


4. The Beginning of Revision 


THE ACTUAL PROCESS of revision started at the General 
Convention of 1913. At that Convention, petitions asking for 
revision were received from the Dioceses of California and 
Pittsburgh, and from the Missionary District of Arizona. When 
the resolution arising from these petitions came before the 
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House of Deputies, two amendments were appended. One, 
offered by the Rev. Randolph McKim of Washington, banned 
any proposal to change the name of the Church; a second, 
presented by the Rev. Edward Goodwin of Virginia, outlawed 
any proposition involving the faith or doctrine of the Church. 

The House of Bishops eventually concurred in the passage 
of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a Joint Committee consisting of seven Bishops, 
seven Presbyters, and seven Laymen be appointed to consider and 
report to the next Convention such revision and enrichment of the 
Prayer Book as will adapt it to present conditions, if in their judg- 
ment such revision be necessary: Provided that no proposition in- 
volving the faith and doctrine of the Church shall be considered 
and reported upon by the Commission; and Provided, that no 
proposal to change the title page of the Prayer Book or the name 
of the Church shall be referred to the Commission. 


The commission consisted of Bishops Whitehead of Pitts- 
burgh, Walker of Western New York, Sessums of Louisiana, 
Nelson of Atlanta, Williams of Nebraska, Burgess of Long 
Island, and Johnson of Los Angeles; the Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Hart, Edward L. Parsons, John W. Suter, Henry R. Gummey, 
Lucien M. Robinson, Howard B. St. George, and John R. Moses; 
and the Messrs. G. W. Pepper, T. W. Bacot, C. G. Saunders, 
H. W. Mabie, R. H. Gardiner, F. J. McMaster, and E. P. Bailey. 

Since this commission, with some change of personnel, carried 
through the revision which the Church now uses, some com- 
ment on its make-up seems relevant. 

Bishop Whitehead of Pittsburgh was a staunch old High 
Churchman. The other members of the episcopal delegation 
were not among the most notable figures in the House of 
Bishops. The presbyters were a more weighty group, and on 
them most of the actual work of the commission fell. Edward 
Lambe Parsons was rapidly forging to the front as a leader of 
the Liberal party, and knew liturgics as well as any man who 
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has not made a special study of it. He later became Bishop of 
California. From 1916, his name appears continually in the 
records of General Convention, where he was a leader of force 
and distinction. John W. Suter was a scholarly priest who wrote 
an excellent biography of William Reed Huntington—a good 
preparation for work on the Revision Commission. Gummey, 
Robinson, Hart, and St. George were all seminary teachers— 
professional scholars—and Gummey and St. George were 
among the best liturgical students in the American Church at 
that time. George Wharton Pepper and Robert H. Gardiner 
were among the most active and influential laymen in many 
General Conventions; both, as we have seen, had taken leading 
parts in the ventures toward unity chronicled in our last chapter. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie was a literary critic of considerable 
note in his day, though I fear he has long since been forgotten. 
In 1919 the commission was strengthened by the addition of 
the Rev. Charles L. Slattery, rector of Grace Church, New York, 
and later Bishop of Massachusetts—a brilliant Liberal of real 
literary ability, who eventually became chairman of the commis- 
sion. Professor Charles Sears Baldwin of the English depart- 
ment of Columbia University, a strong Anglo-Catholic, was 
another useful addition. Diversity of churchmanship, liturgical 
scholarship, and sound literary taste all went into the composi- 
tion of the commission. 

The report which this commission presented to the General 
Convention of 1916 is of basic importance. Though not adopted 
in all its details, and though amended in many respects as the 
process of revision went on, it mapped out the way for the 
whole journey. The report made evident that this was to be a 
much more thoroughgoing revision than the somewhat half- 
hearted undertaking of 1892. In the preface to the report, the 
commission dealt firmly and effectively with the proviso in the 
authorizing resolution of 1913 banning all propositions which 
involved faith and doctrine; “Faith or Doctrine,” they intelli- 
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gently concluded, “is involved in each expression of worship; 
and every proposal for revision or enrichment does necessarily 
touch them.” In some respects the report of the commission 
was a more radical document than the Church was prepared to 
adopt; it is of interest to note some of the proposals entertained 
and recommended by the commission, and which failed of 
passage: 


1. The addition to the Calendar of the names of forty-five saints, 
ranging from St. Timothy to St. Francis of Assisi. 

2. The removal of the Psalter to its logical place, immediately 
after the Daily Offices. 

3. The change in the title of the principal service of worship to 
“The Divine Liturgy, being the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Eucharist, commonly called Holy Com- 
munion. 

4. The addition to the Prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church of a petition for missions, and the remodeling of the last 
paragraph in conformity with the wording adopted in the Scottish 
revision of IgITI. 

5. The insertion of the Agnus Dez and the Benedictus qui Venit. 

6. A rubric permitting reservation of the Sacrament for the Com- 
munion of the sick. 

7. A new collect for Maundy Thursday, based on St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s for Corpus Christi. 

8. A blessing of the grave in the Office for the Burial of the Dead. 

g. The reshaping of the vows taken before Confirmation, to 
make them a more specific renewal of the baptismal vows. 

10. A new office for the setting apart of deaconesses. 


A minority report signed by Mr. T. W. Bacot of South 
Carolina took exception to the new saints’ days, prayers for the 
departed, the addition of the Agnus Dei and the Benedictus qui 
Venit, and reservation of the Sacrament. 

Much of the time of the General Convention of 1916 was 
taken up with the consideration of the report of the Revision 
Commission. There was much discussion—full, free, and for 
the most part good-tempered; much discussion, but not very 
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much action. The only changes which passed both houses—and 
were therefore in shape for final action by the next Convention 
—were alterations in the relatively non-controversial Daily 
Offices. These were now made far more flexible. The opening 
exhortation was now permissive rather than mandatory. 
(Throughout the process of this revision the exhortations, so 
beloved of Cranmer, were ruthlessly eliminated as fixed fea- 
tures.) On week days it was now possible to omit the whole 
penitential introduction. In the use of the Psalter, there was an 
evident desire to get away from the mechanical repetition of 
the whole Psalter in course. To forward this, the number of 
selections was greatly increased. In the readings in daily course, 
permission was given to omit parts of Psalms or even whole 
Psalms. Behind this change lay three complementary influences: 
it was now known, through the labor of liturgical scholars— 
notably Battifol—that the practice of saying all the Psalms in 
course was not, as Cranmer had thought, primitive; there was a 
great desire to bring the Psalms into closer relation with the 
seasonal note; and there was a feeling, which we have men- 
tioned, that certain passages of the Psalms were better left out 
altogether. A table assigning proper Psalms for every Sunday 
in the Church Year was passed by the House of Deputies, but 
came before the House of Bishops too late for action at this 
Convention. Eventually, of course, it became part of the re- 
vision. 

The canticle Benedictus es, Domine, which had appeared in 
the Book Annexed, was now allowed as a substitute for the 
Te Deum. It was also made legal to pass from the canticle after 
either lesson directly to the Communion Service—a concession 
to the growing trend toward restoring Morning Prayer to its 
original function as an introduction to, and not a substitute for, 
the Holy Communion. | 

A number of additions were made to the Prayers and Thanks- 
givings—a recognition of the fact that the composition of 
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prayers fit for public use was a process still going on. It is 
worthy of note that while the resolution authorizing the re- 
vision had barred all changes in doctrine, in these occasional 
prayers two alterations were made that had definite doctrinal 
implications. In the prayer for fair weather, certain words were 
now struck out that had directly stated that bad weather was a 
punishment for sin. Science was altering the thinking of the 
Church. And in the new prayer for memorial days these sig- 
nificant words appeared: “We give thee thanks for all those 
who have laid down their lives for home and country; and we 
commend them to thy fatherly care and protection.” This was 
mild enough, but it is to be remembered that this was the first 
specific petition for the souls of the departed to appear in the 
Book of Common Prayer since 1552. 

Sometimes, perhaps more often than we realize, liturgical 
worship is altered not by legislation but by use. For years it had 
become increasingly common for congregations to say the 
General Thanksgiving with the minister. This practice was now 
made legal. 

There is no point in tracing through in these pages all the 
minute detail of the slow process of revision. Suffice it to say 
that the Convention of 1919 was too much occupied with the 
difficult matter of the Congregational Concordat to accomplish 
much in the way of revision, but that the Conventions of 1922, 
1925, and 1928 labored thereat mightily; in fact, the major 
interest of the last two was the work accomplished on the 
Prayer Book. 


5. The Finished Product 


THE PRAYER BOOK OF 1928 was a vastly different com- 
position from its predecessors of 1789 and 1892. At this revision, 
the book was given a thorough overhauling from cover to 
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cover. Only the title page remained unchanged. (In 1919 Bishop 
Guerry of South Carolina moved to amend this by striking out 
the word “Protestant,” but this was killed in committee.) The 
table of contents was made more comprehensible by a process of 
indentation, which indicated clearly the main divisions of the 
book—Daily Offices, Holy Communion, Occasional Offices, 
Psalter, Ordinal, Family Prayers. A move to drop the Thirty- 
nine Articles failed of passage by a narrow margin, but they 
were relegated to a harmless position as a sort of appendix. 
The changes in Morning and Evening Prayer have been already 
indicated. 

The alterations in the Communion Service were numerous 
and important. Most of them took the form of a reversion to 
the Prayer Book of 1549, to which every recent Anglican re- 
vision has turned as a source and model. The Ten Command- 
ments were now required to be read only once a month, and in 
a shortened form if desired. (Liturgical practice has now gone 
beyond this stage; in many parishes the Commandments are 
never heard any more.) The traditional greeting and response 
before the Collect for the Day were restored, and the response 
to the Gospel—‘“Praise be to thee, O Christ”—was allowed. At 
the Offertory, the revision by-passed Cranmer, with his patho- 
logical fear of giving any countenance to the doctrine of sacri- 
fice in the Eucharist. A rubric was added, stating that the priest 
“shall then offer, and shall place upon the Holy Table, the 
Bread and the Wine.” By the simple moving of a bracket the 
first paragraph of the Prayer for the Church was made to carry 
a definite petition for the acceptance of the Oblations. The Long 
Exhortation was moved outside the service and made optional 
except upon three Sundays during the year. New Proper Pref- 
aces were added to the rather meagre number supplied by the 
Book of 1549 and its successors. Those for the Epiphany and the 
Purification were free adaptations from the Sarum Missal; that 
for All Saints was a new composition. The Prayer of Humble 
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Access was rightly removed from its intrusion into the Canon, 
and placed after the Consecration as a communion devotion. 
The position of the Lord’s Prayer caused as much trouble as 
any feature in the revision. For some unknown reason, strong 
opposition developed to the proposal of the joint commission 
to put it in its classical place at the end of the Canon. It was 
voted in and voted out, and not until the last moment, at the 
end of the Convention of 1928, was it finally, securely cemented 
into place. So late was this done that the Convention was forced 
to give the joint commission discretionary power to shape up 
the little introduction “And now, as our Saviour Christ hath 
taught us, we are bold to say.” And against this introduction 
there have been periodical rebellions ever since. 

The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels were enriched by a large 
number of additions. Collects were now provided for the first 
four days of Holy Week, for the Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter Week, and for the Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun 
Week. The Epistle for All Saints’ Day was greatly improved 
by excision and addition. Although, as we have seen, the addi- » 
tion of new saints’ days to the Calendar was voted down, there 
were now provided propers for “A Saint’s Day,” with implied 
liberty for every one to fill in the blank spaces to suit his own 
fancy in black-letter saints. Likewise there were propers for the 
feast of the dedication of a church, for the Ember Days, for 
Rogation Days, and optional propers for Independence Day. Of 
greater significance, probably, were the propers for use at a 
marriage and at a burial. The Requiem Mass, which such a 
stalwart High Churchman as Bishop Whittingham had bitterly 
condemned in the eighteen-seventies, was now legal. 

In the Occasional Offices, changes were made which might 
well be called revolutionary. The three baptismal offices of the 
1892 Book were now neatly dovetailed into one; the Old Testa- 
ment references to Noah and his ark were removed; and the 
prayer for the blessing of the water was cast into the form of a 
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Eucharistic preface. In the Burial Office a large number of 
variants were provided, a definite attempt was made to exclude 
gloom and morbidity, and—most important of all—a number 
of prayers were now inserted containing specific petitions for 
the departed. These indicated a clear change in the Church’s 
way of thinking about life after death—a change which had 
been on the way for many years, but which World War I 
had speeded greatly. In the creeds we have only the statements 
that death leads to resurrection and judgment. As every one 
knows, this has been supplemented for centuries by a doctrine 
of Purgatory—which by the end of the Middle Ages had taken 
a shape which has been well-called “temporary Hell.” The 
English Reformation saw a sharp reaction against this; and now 
the pendulum was swinging back. The Prayer for the Church 
was no longer confined in its application to the Church Mili- 
tant; after 1928, the Church at every Eucharist was remember- 
ing all the faithful departed, and beseeching God to grant them 
continual growth in His love and service. This idea of growth 
ran through all the prayers for the departed. On the basis of 
“lex orandi, lex credendi,” it was apparent that the Episcopal 
Church was now teaching—but with a new slant—a doctrine 
of the “intermediate state.” This was change of doctrine with 
a vengeance. 

The Office for the Visitation of the Sick, which had long 
before 1928 fallen into a deserved desuetude, was now altered 
beyond recognition. All the expressions which treated sickness 
as a symptom of divine wrath were carefully excised. A mag- 
nificent litany for the dying—arranged in the main by Canon 
Bright of Oxford, and having as its ultimate source the Sarum 
Manual—was inserted. But a still more vital change was made. 
Our Lord had clearly commanded His disciples to heal the 
sick, and the early Church had implemented His command by 
the use of the Sacrament of Unction. In the Middle Ages, this 
gradually degenerated into a preparation for death, and was 
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discarded by the English Reformers; its only vestige for two 
centuries was in the curious ceremony of “touching for the 
king’s evil.” Now it often happens that a sect takes its rise 
because the Catholic Church has neglected some part of its 
heritage. The foundation in 1879 of Christian Science, and its 
rapid spread, forced the Episcopal Church to remember once 
more its mandate to heal the sick, and to reconsider its whole 
attitude toward disease. And the growing importance of the 
new sciences of psychology and psychiatry gave a rational basis 
for a philosophy of mental healing. In Boston, the capital of 
Christian Science, a pioneer group of Episcopalians accepted 
the challenge. The Rev. Elwood Worcester, rector of Emanuel 
Church, Boston, who had taken his doctor’s degree in Germany 
in the fields of philosophy and psychology, began in 1906 to 
make his church a center for faith healing. He was followed 
by a number of other workers; and they produced results so 
evident and striking that the Church as a whole was reawak- 
ened to its responsibility in the matter. Therefore the Church 
now placed in the Prayer Book two prayers (the work of Canon 
St. George) which restored to use the Sacrament of Unction, 
but in its primitive intent as a sacrament of healing. Taken up 
rather timidly at first, sacramental healing has become more 
and more a part of the normal activity of the Church. 

The Revision of 1928 was, as we have already suggested, the 
work of various converging forces. Biblical criticism contributed 
both a freer attitude toward the use of the Bible in worship and 
a manifest desire to make clear distinctions between the com- 
parative values of the books of the Bible. Liberalism helped in 
giving the Prayer Book greater flexibility. The constant harking 
back to the Prayer Book of 1549, which is so notable a feature 
of this and all other Prayer Book revisions of the period, was in 
large part the work of the Catholic-minded party. And both 
Liberals and Anglo-Catholics played their part in the work of 
enrichment. There are in the Prayer Book of 1928 eighty-three 
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prayers not found in its immediate predecessors. These were 
drawn from a wide variety of sources. Of the ancient liturgical 
books of the Church, the revisers made use of the Gregorian 
and the Gelasian Sacramentaries, the Sarum Breviary and Mis- 
sal, and the Gothic Missal. One prayer written by Laud and 
two by Cosin constitute the contribution of the seventeenth 
century Anglican divines. The Scottish Book of 1911 supplied 
four, and three more were the work of Bishop Dowden. Eight 
came from Victorian authors, and four from Bright’s collection 
of prayers. Five of Dr. Huntington’s composition here found a 

lace. Three members of the joint commission proved them- 
selves able to write acceptable prayers—Bishop Slattery con- 
tributing five, Bishop Parsons four, and Dr. Suter eight. Twenty- 
nine are of unknown modern authorship. The net result was a 
Book of Common Prayer which met far more needs and which 
gave expression to far more devotional moods and ways of 
thought than the Prayer Books of 1789 or 1892. This was enrich- 
ment in the best sense of the term. 

The work of revision had occupied a large part of the time 
of five successive General Conventions. When the labor was 
finished, everyone concerned seems to have arrived at two con- 
clusions: (1) that neither this nor any other revision could be 
considered final, and (2) that the floor of General Convention 
was not the place to hammer out the innumerable details in- 
separable from the work of Prayer Book revision. Toward the 
end of the session of 1928, therefore, General Convention con- 
stituted a permanent Liturgical Commission, consisting of 
eight bishops, eight presbyters, and eight laymen. To this com- 
mission was to be referred “for preservation and study, all 
matters relating to the Book of Common Prayer, with the idea 
of developing and conserving for some possible future use, the 
Liturgical experience and scholarship of the Church.” Since 
that time, the commission has functioned steadily, mainly 
through its subcommittees of liturgical experts. Succeeding 
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General Conventions have turned over to it numerous pro- 
posals; memorials have been presented from various dioceses; 
suggestions have been made direct to the commission. All these 
have been examined and sifted out. In 1949 the Convention of 
that year authorized the Liturgical Commission to publish its 
tentative findings in the shape of a series of pamphlets. This 
series, entitled Prayer Book Studies, constitutes an invaluable 
preliminary to future liturgical revision. 


6. The Revision of the Hymnal 


SECOND ONLY in importance to the Book of Common 
Prayer as an instrument of corporate worship is the hymnal; 
it was therefore most fitting that the revision of the Prayer 
Book should be accompanied by a revision of the hymnal. It 
is positively startling, as one looks back, to see how little use 
was made in the Anglican Communion, during the long period 
from the Reformation until well into the nineteenth century, 
of the great treasury of hymns accumulated through the long 
life of the Church. While Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and others were producing and using 
hymns innumerable, Anglicanism was confining itself to the 
singing of metrical Psalms, a goodly number of which were 
mere doggerel. The American Prayer Book of 1789 had as its 
companion a complete apparatus of Psalms in metre, some 
twenty hymns only being rather grudgingly allowed for use 
in public worship. The Anglican revival of the nineteenth cen- 
tury changed that, and Anglicans all at once began to write 
hymns and compose tunes in a most prolific fashion. The sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century was the golden age of the 
boy choir, and its musical gods were Stainer and Barnby and’ 
Dykes. The characteristic and most influential hymnal of the 
era was Hymns Ancient and Modern, and the American hymnal 
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which accompanied the Prayer Book revision of 1892, and 
which appeared in the same year, may fairly be described as an 
American version of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

The Victorian hymn writer and the Victorian hymnbook 
did a great service to the Church, but like all other things of 
human origin in the Church, they both began to go out of 
fashion. The revived study of plainsong, begun very tentatively 
and somewhat ignorantly in the days of Tractarianism, made 
great strides in both the Anglican and the Roman Communions 
during the last part of the nineteenth century and the early 
decades of the twentieth. A new school of composers arose, in- 
cluding men like Ralph Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw, 
whose ideals were very different from those of Barnby, Stainer, 
and their contemporaries. And so the time became ripe for a re- 
vision of the hymnal. In England, Hymns Ancient and Modern 
had been succeeded in influence by the Yattendon Hymnal,* 
Songs of Praise, and, most important of all, The English 
Hymnal, the first edition of which was published in 1906. 

The impetus for hymnal revision in this country came from 
the laity. At a meeting of the National Conference of Church 
Clubs, held in New York City in 1909, a memorial was drawn 
up and addressed to General Convention, praying for such a 
revision. The leader in this movement was Mr. Morris Earle, 
president of the Church Club of Pennsylvania. This memorial 
brought forth quick response. The General Convention of 1910 
created a joint commission to investigate the necessity of revi- 
sion. This commission, under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Doane of Albany, reported to the General Convention of 1913 
that the Hymnal of 1892 was full of dead wood easily replace- 
able by better material, and recommended that a new hymnal 
be made, to be published by the Church itself, the profits to go 
to the General Clergy Relief Fund—the ancestor of the present 


*The Yattendon Hymnal was very restricted in its actual use, but it was im- 
portant as a source book for more popular hymnals. 
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Church Pension Fund. The report was accepted and the revi- 
sion inaugurated. 

The commission thus authorized set to work industriously 
and with a reasonably intelligent method of procedure. A ref- 
erendum was conducted to determine what hymns should be 
omitted, thus giving the Church as a whole a voice in the mat- 
ter. A group of expert musicians were drafted into service, Hora- 
tio Parker, T. Tertius Noble, and the Rev. Frank Damrosch 
among them. Rather late in the day, the Rev. Winfred Doug- 
las, the greatest authority in the American Church on plain- 
song, entered the picture. The hymnal thus produced was ap- 
proved by the General Convention of 1916 and appeared in 
print in 1918. 

The new hymnal was in many respects an improvement over 
its predecessor. Over two hundred hymns of the previous col- 
lection were dropped; to balance this, there were one hundred 
twenty-six new hymns, drawn from a wide variety of sources. 
Some slight use was made of the treasury of noble hymns 
handed down by the early and the mediaeval Church; the office 
hymn “O Trinity of Blessed Light,’ Aquinas’ “Now my 
Tongue the Mystery Telling,” and the French “O Sons and 
Daughters” found a place. A large number of good modern 
hymns were introduced to Anglican congregations, some of 
which—such as Riley’s “Ye Watchers and ye Holy Ones,” Mer- 
rill’s “Rise up, O Men of God,” and Lowell’s “Once to Every 
Man and Nation”’—at once caught on. Musically, there was 
much improvement. 

A little statistical study is helpful here. It must be borne in 
mind that before 1918 the American Church had prescribed 
words only; any one who pleased might take these words, and 
issue a musical hymnal using tunes dictated by his own taste 
and fancy. The most popular musical edition of the 1892 Hym- 
nal was that edited by the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins. In this, 
seventy-two hymns were set to tunes composed by the Rev. 
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John Bacchus Dykes. There were fourteen German tunes, but 
only two of these had the Bach harmonizations. And there 
were a mere five plainsong tunes, all carpentered-up in a way to 
make a lover of plainsong shudder. In 1918 the number of 
tunes by Dykes had been cut to forty. There were now thirty- 
eight chorales, many with the Bach harmonizations. The num- 
ber of plainsong tunes had risen to sixteen, all arranged by the 
master hand of Canon Douglas. Included in the hymnal were, 
of course, musical settings of the canticles. The pointing of 
these was a great improvement over the old strait-jacket system, 
and good plainsong settings of the canticles were also given. 

In spite of the fact that the 1918 Hymnal was far better than 
its forbears, it was never a great success; it was too advanced for 
the Victorians, and too Victorian for the purists. And its 
method of arrangement was very bad indeed. The revisers 
started out with the very logical premise that the hymnal was 
a companion to the Book of Common Prayer. From this they 
drew the fallacious conclusion that it ought to follow strictly in 
its construction the Prayer Book—that its table of contents 
ought to parallel exactly that of the Prayer Book. And so, when 
they came to the Occasional Offices, they were forced by their 
system to list hymns under such weird headings as “Catechism” 
and “Visitation.” It is entertaining to picture the parish priest 
making his hospital rounds, lustily carolling “Art Thou Weary, 
Art Thou Languid.” Many of the most useful hymns in the 
book were tucked away into obscure corners, where only the in- 
genious and imaginative among priests and choirmasters—and 
the ingenious and imaginative are always a minority—could lo- 
cate them. 

In 1937, therefore, General Convention concluded that the 
Hymnal of 1918 had served its purpose and should be super- 
seded. An excellent commission was constituted. Bishop Wash- 
burn of Newark was an active and useful chairman. The Rev. 


Frank Damrosch and Canon Douglas had both served on the 
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earlier commission, and they brought to the work of this one 
the benefit of their long experience and expert judgment. The 
Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, Dean Sturges of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, and the Rev. F. Bland Tucker proved mem- 
bers of influence in the choice of texts. David McK. Williams, 
Leo Sowerby, and Ray F. Brown were practicing musicians of 
skill and intelligence, and thoroughly conversant with the 
changes in musical taste since the turn of the century. And the 
Rev. John W. Norris proved an admirable secretary. 

In 1943 the new book was ready for use. Just as the 1892 
Hymnal reflected strongly the influence of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, so this one was largely in the spirit of The English 
Hymnal. The first step was a judicious weeding out of texts. 
All the bad hymns which musicians hate and old-fashioned con- 
gregations love were retained, perforce. But hymns which ex- 
perience had shown to be neither popular zor good were ruth- 
lessly discarded and their places supplied by better material 
from many quarters. There was a notable increase in the num- 
ber of hymns translated from the Latin; substantially all the 
classical ofice hymns were now to be found within the covers 
of the new volume. “Especial efforts were made,” the preface 
tells us, “to secure new hymns suitable for children, and hymns 
which voice the social aspirations of our day.” A magnificent 
group of sixteen Christmas carols was added. The pseudo-logi- 
cal arrangement of 1918 was thrown into the discard, and as 
many hymns as possible placed in the “General” group. A 
liturgical index suggested appropriate hymns for every Sunday 
and holy day in the Church’s year. Musically, the improve- 
ment was vast. The commission determined upon two impor- 
tant basic principles. Since this was to be a book for congrega- 
tional use, there was a general lowering of the pitch of the 
hymns. And there was to be no edition printed containing 
words only. In addition to the full edition containing the 
four part scores there were to be, for the sake of cheapness, two 
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smaller editions, giving text and melody—which is what most 
congregations need.* 

If we apply the same little statistical test that we used for the 
1918 Hymnal, we discover that the name of Dr. Dykes appears 
only twenty-seven times. The German chorale is represented by 
eighty-one tunes—a great advance, since no better tunes for 
congregational use have ever been written. The number of 
plainsong tunes is now increased to thirty-five. Excellent use 
was made of such treasuries of good tunes as the old Psalm 
books, the French parish hymnals, and various collections of 
folk tunes. Four complete settings of the Holy Communion 
were now provided: the pedestrian but ever useful Merbecke, 
Willan’s noble Missa de Sancta Maria Magdalena, a rather elab- 
orate and useless choir setting by Oldroyd, and a magnificent 
plainsong mass,} parts of which date from the early Middle 
Ages. 

The publication of The Hymnal 1940 brought to a close, at 
least for the time being, the long process of liturgical revision 
initiated in 1913. It is interesting to note that during the period 
when the American Church was busied with this revision, every 
branch of the Anglican Communion was engaged in a similar 
task, and the general trends which ran through the Revision of 
1928 were common to all the revisions of the era. At the same 
time, the Protestant Churches were waking up to the poverty of 
their forms of worship, and were looking about for something 
better. And this something better they were finding, to a large 
degree, in the Prayer Book of 1928. The new Lutheran liturgy, 
the Presbyterian Communion Service, and the service book of 
the United Church of Canada all were plainly indebted to our 
work of revision. 


*The publication of The Hymnal 1940 Companion, largely the work of Dr. 
Leonard Ellinwood, has helped greatly in the intelligent use of the new hymnal. 

+ The various portions of this service are plainsongs adapted to the American 
liturgy by Canon Douglas, and published in 1915 under the title Missa Maritalis. Its 
Credo is the ancient and all but universal melody, and likewise the Pater Noster. 
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It was a fortunate circumstance that the Revision of 1928 was 
consummated during a period of relative freedom from party 
strife. There were, inevitably, party clashes over some points in 
the revision, but no great storm broke out compared to that 
which shipwrecked the proposed Prayer Book of 1928 in the 
Church of England. To the Catholic-minded Churchman, the 
Prayer Book of 1928 is a vast improvement over its immediate 
liturgical ancestors. And yet the men most instrumental in car- 
rying through the revision were far from being Anglo-Cath- 
olics. The General Convention of 1928, having completed the 
revision, drew a long breath, and proceeded to single out by 
resolution the four men who, in the opinion of the Convention, 
had done most to bring it to a successful conclusion. They were 
Bishop Slattery, Bishop Parsons, Dr. Suter, and Canon St. 
George; of the four, only the last could by any stretch of imagi- 
nation be called a High Churchman. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Education of the Clergy 


1. The Weakness of the Seminaries 


HE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the 

United States of America was the first branch of the Angli- 
can Communion to found seminaries for the specific purpose 
of training its clergy. By the year 1900, there were in the 
American Church twelve such institutions—the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Berkeley Divinity School, General Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia Divinity School, Virginia Theological 
Seminary, DeLancey Divinity School, Bexley Hall, the School 
of Theology of the University of the South, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Nashotah House, Seabury Divinity School, 
and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Some were 
old, some were young, some were large, some were minute; 
all had turned out over the years many hundreds of de- 
voted priests. But with one exception all were, at the turn of 
the century, sharers in one great weakness: they had failed to 
build up faculties on a truly professional basis. Many brilliant 
men and many saintly priests had taught in their classrooms, 
but only too often the seminary professor was a benevolent old 
priest of mildly scholarly tastes, who had proved unequal to 
the rough and tumble of a parochial ministry, and had been 
provided for by being seated in a theological chair. There is an 
illuminating passage in Washburn’s life of Bishop Rhinelander 
which tells how the subject of the biography, going in 1892 
from the classrooms of Harvard to the General Theological 
Seminary, was so disgusted by the teaching he found there— 
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consisting as it did of hearing in class the parrot-like recitation 
of assigned passages from dull textbooks—that he fled after 
one year to Oxford, where theology was being taught by real 
scholars with something of their own to say. Profound currents 
of thought were stirring in the Anglican Communion during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century: the Higher Criticism 
of the Bible, post-Darwinian science, the Neo-Scholasticism 
which had emerged from the Oxford Movement, the Liberal 
Catholicism of the Lux Mundi school—but in 1900 they had 
hardly made a stir within the walls of our seminaries. 


2. Scholarship Begins at Cambridge 


THE FIRST of the American seminaries to attempt to put its 
teaching on the basis of professional scholarship was the Epis- 
copal Theological School, at Cambridge. Living under the 
shadow of Harvard University and having rather close relations 
with that great institution of learning, the Cambridge school 
was naturally more responsive to the stirrings of thought in the 
intellectual world than schools with a less favorable location. 
Here, in 1867, Peter Henry Steenstra began to teach Old Testa- 
ment. As Dr. Muller has pointed out in his history of the 
school, Steenstra “was one of the first Biblical scholars in this 
country to see the significance of the critical and historical 
study of the Bible, begun by the German scholars of his and a 
previous generation.” He continued to teach until 1907, and in 
the last weeks of his professorship he was still reading the new- 
est books. By his side, and more than his equal, was Alexander 
Viets Griswold Allen, who had come to the school in the same 
year, and who outlasted Steenstra by one year. Allen’s field was 
avowedly church history; but church history, properly taught, 
of necessity involves many glances at dogmatic theology. It in- 
volved more than glances when taught by Allen, who was one 
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of those inspiring teachers who make a lasting impress on their 
pupils. I think it no exaggeration to say that The Continuity 
of Christian Thought, which Allen published in 1884, was the 
first really important book in any branch of theology to be pro- 
duced by any teacher in any seminary of the American Epis- 
copal Church. By the end of the century, the faculty of the 
Episcopal Theological School had been strengthened by the 
addition of Henry Sylvester Nash, who combined thorough 
New Testament scholarship with a lively interest in what was 
then called “the Social Gospel”; Max Kellner, an Old Testa- 
ment scholar of repute; and Edward Staples Drown, a dogmatic 
theologian whom we shall later have to examine in some detail. 
It was undoubtedly the strongest seminary faculty in the Epis- 
copal Church at the time. 

At the beginning of the period this history covers, the Epis- 
copal Theological School was, as a matter of course, teaching a 
critical approach to the Bible. Since the Anglican Church had 
never laid the same stress on the Old Testament as thé Protes- 
tant sects, the conclusions of Old Testament criticism were, 
after a preliminary flurry, assimilated into Episcopalian thought 
rather painlessly. This process was notably eased by the teaching 
of the old High Churchmen of the Seabury-Hobart tradition. 
Fundamentalists according to modern notions, they had always 
asserted, as against Protestantism, the right of the Church to in- 
terpret the Bible—to interpret, and therefore to reinterpret. But 
the critic of the New Testament was treading on more danger- 
ous ground. No article of the Creed was affected when Steen- 
stra denied the historicity of Jonah. But when critics began to 
question the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, or the authen- 
ticity of the ending of St. Mark, there was bound to be a flutter- 
ing in the dovecotes. 

In the first decade of the new century the Church was greatly 
disturbed by the famous Crapsey trial. The Rev. Algernon 
Crapsey, a graduate of the General Theological Seminary, had 
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begun his ministry as an advanced High Churchman. Gradu- 
ally, his views had changed under the impact of the New Criti- 
cism. In 1905, when he was rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester, New York, he delivered a course of parochial lec- 
tures in which he plainly expressed his disbelief in the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth. For this, he was brought to trial before 
Bishop Walker of Western New York, and the trial was the 
occasion for a display of militant orthodoxy led by the fathers of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, who played a part similar 
to that of the Egyptian monks who formed the train of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria at the Council of Ephesus. Crapsey was sus- 
pended from the ministry, and eventually renounced his orders. 
His spiritual autobiography bears the engaging title, The Last 
of the Heretics. For a year or so after this trial, considerable sus- 
picion existed that the Episcopal Theological School was itself 
unorthodox, and a breeding ground of heretics. In one sense 
this suspicion was unjustified. Allen, who was the theologian of 
the school, though he deplored the unpleasant surroundings 
of the trial, plainly stated his conviction that the suspension of 
Crapsey was justified. But undoubtedly the beliefs of Crapsey 
were the result of the spreading theological Liberalism of which 
the Cambridge school was at this time the focus. 

In 1889 Edward Staples Drown began to teach dogmatic the- 
ology at E.T.S. A pupil of Steenstra and Allen and Nash, he 
incorporated in his teaching the results of their scholarship, but 
took it one step further. Where this led him is best seen by a 
reading of a little volume he published in 1917, entitled The 
Apostles’ Creed Today. Directed at the intelligent layman, it is a 
persuasive and admirably written piece of work. Drown be- 
lieved in creeds and strongly stated the necessity of a definite 
creed for a vital Christianity. But he applied to his study the 
results of historical and critical scholarship, clearly and without 
a trace of pedantry. His general attitude toward the historic 
creeds is well summed up in this excellent paragraph: 
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These four considerations, that the creed is primarily an expres- 
sion of allegiance to Jesus Christ, that the creed is a whole, and 
not a set of disconnected propositions, that the creed is a corporate 
rather than a merely individual utterance, and that the creed is not 
an absolute finality, but is the product of a long development and 
goes back to Scripture for its verification, these four considerations 
should form a background for the discussion as to the meaning 
and interpretation of the creed today. 


It is when Drown comes to apply the last of these considera- 
tions to specific articles of the Creed that he enters upon dan- 
gerous ground. After a careful reading of the book, one simply 
cannot tell whether Drown believes, and would have his readers 
believe, that Jesus had or had not a human father. One cannot 
tell whether Drown believes, and would have his readers be- 
lieve, that the women found an empty tomb on the first Easter 
morning. At crucial points such as these, the book dissolves 
into thin air. 

Drown was succeeded as professor of dogmatic theology by 
Angus Dun, the present Bishop of Washington, and one of the 
most influential leaders of the Church during the latter part of 
our period. It was his work to carry the Liberalism of Drown 
one step further. To him, the study of theology was clinical 
rather than dogmatic. He abhorred dogma, and suspected “doc- 
trine” of being a condition resembling the hardening of the 
arteries of Christianity. The ethics of Jesus, taught and lived in 
the fellowship implied by the two Christian commandments, 
and in a qualified sacramental relation closer to the approach 
of Cranmer and Niebuhr than to that of Hooker and Hall, con- 
stituted for him the essence of Christianity. Those who followed 
Dun implicitly could say with justice that he was modern, lib- 
eral, realistic, and evangelical, with an effective pastoral minis- 
try always in mind as he taught. His critics might charge that 
his modernity lacked the focus of the dynamic use of dogma 
and doctrine, and that his realism was hampered by his emo- 
tional intensity of conviction. He was, then, a passionate em- 
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piricist, evangelical to the highest degree, yet his evangelicalism 
was really quite Anglican in that it could serve as a handmaid 
to Catholic practice, or be compatible, when mistress, with a 
Catholic handmaid. Whether one agreed with him or not, he 
was a force to be reckoned with.* 

It will be evident from this brief survey that the Episcopal 
Theological School was moving rather rapidly from the theo- 
logical base of Bishop Griswold and Dean Stone to something 
quite different; to a Liberalism whose roots are to be found not 
in the older Evangelicalism but rather in the Broad Church 
movement of the nineteenth century. From 1910 on, it is fair to 
say, the school was the spiritual headquarters of this trend. To 
those who thought that way, it was the source of light in the- 
ology; to many Anglo-Catholics, it had become the seed-bed of 
heresy. 


3. Changes in the Midwest 


AT THE OPPOSITE theological pole from the Episcopal The- 
ological School lay Nashotah House. During the thirty-five long 
years when Azel D. Cole was president, it had done a quiet, 
rather pedestrian job of training priests for the midwestern 
dioceses surrounding and controlling it. About 1890 it entered 
upon a period of rapid change, when William Walter Webb 
became president. Himself a brilliant teacher of theology, and 
able, with the help of Bishops Grafton and Nicholson, to raise 
large amounts of money from the East, he built up around him 
a faculty of brilliant scholars and teachers. In a previous chapter 
we have already mentioned Canon St. George, a notable student 
of liturgics and one of the leaders in the revision of the Book of 


*It is only fair to say that in the opinion of an acute observer, Bishop Dun has of 
late years moved steadily in the direction of a fuller catholicity. 
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Common Prayer. In 1gor biblical criticism entered Nashotah 
House in the person of Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, a graduate of 
Harvard who had done his theological study at Nashotah itself, 
but who had managed to learn some things not previously 
taught at Nashotah. He was to prove one of the great Old Testa- 
ment teachers of his day. A few years later, Burton Scott Easton 
became teacher of New Testament. Brilliant, positive, incisive in 
his lectures, encyclopedic in his knowledge, with an impish de- 
light in pulling the legs of obscurantist theologians, he was 
bound to be disquieting to the type of Anglo-Catholic which 
constituted the main body of Nashotah’s clientele. For a brief 
period, the Nashotah faculty was the most brilliant in the 
American Church. 

In 1907 the “Open Pulpit” controversy broke out. On the 
surface a protest against one canon passed by the General Con- 
vention of 1907, it was in fact a reaction against the sort of 
biblical criticism represented and exemplified by Fosbroke and 
Easton. It was a teapot tempest for the Church at large; but the 
secession to Rome of one member of the Nashotah faculty, of 
two tutors, of three students, and of a group of priests closely 
associated with the life of Nashotah, rocked the house to its 
foundations. President Barry shortly left Nashotah to become 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York. Both 
Fosbroke and Easton found the atmosphere at Nashotah sud- 
denly become frosty; Fosbroke left in 1909 to become professor 
of the history and religion of Israel in the Episcopal Theological 
School, where he remained until 1916; Easton departed in 1911 
to Western. Nashotah remained in comparative eclipse until 
1921, when Benjamin F. P. Ivins became president. Under him 
and his successor, Edward J. M. Nutter, a strong faculty was 
again built up. Hallock in moral theology, Gavin in church 
history, Stewart in dogmatics—these were among the best schol- 
ars and teachers of their day. Under them, the objective of 
Nashotah has steadily been not so much the training of scholars, 
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but rather the formation of Catholic-minded parish priests. In 
this, she has been most successful. 

Western Theological Seminary, located at Chicago, began, 
and for many years was operated, as a diocesan institution. At 
the turn of the century it was in exceedingly low water. Bishop 
McLaren, the absolute dictator of the school, was old, feeble, 
and disheartened. He would neither do anything himself nor 
suffer any one else to do. In 1903 the faculty was reduced to 
two men—Francis J. Hall, who had begun teaching at Western 
in 1886, and was already building up a reputation as one of the 
best-read theologians in the American Church, and one as- 
sistant. In 1904 the school was closed. But meanwhile, Bishop 
Anderson had become diocesan of Chicago, and under his lead- 
ership the school was reopened, with the Rev. William C. De- 
Witt as dean. The renaissance of the school proceeded rapidly, 
the faculty now being professionalized. In 1909 Marshall 
Boyer Stewart became professor of ecclesiastical history. In 1911 
Burton Scott Easton was called to Chicago from Nashotah. In 
1910 the Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer, a Canadian scholar of re- 
pute, became teacher of Old Testament. 

A new era in the life of the seminary began in 1927. The Rev. 
Frederick C. Grant, one of the half-dozen best New Testament 
scholars not only in the Episcopal Church but in the whole 
United States, became dean. Under his leadership the school 
was moved to Evanston, in close proximity to the campus of the 
University of Chicago. Throughout this period it will be noted 
how general was the tendency to ally our seminaries with the 
great universities—a step in the process of professionalization 
which marks the whole period. In 1932 Western received a 
further access of strength when the Seabury Divinity School, 
founded in the middle of the last century by Breck, at Faribault, 
Minnesota, was combined with Western, the new combination 
taking the name of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 

One notable feature in the intellectual life of the school has 
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been the Hale Lectures. Founded in 1907 by a bequest of Bishop 
Hale of Cairo, these lectures have brought to Seabury-Western 
many of the outstanding thinkers and writers of the Anglican 
Communion, and the publication of the lectures in book form, 
provided for by the bequest, has built up a corpus of divinity 
that is a real addition to Anglican scholarship. 


4. The Theology of Du Bose 


ST. LUKE’S SEMINARY at the University of the South, 
founded in 1880, was for years mainly the elongated shadow 
of one great man, William Porcher Du Bose. Du Bose has 
been hailed by English scholars as the most original of Amer- 
ican theologians. As one transatlantic writer has well expressed 
it, Du Bose “was not only a thinker, who because he thought for 
himself naturally stimulates thought in others, he was a 
prophet.” Du Bose is the kind of man who defies classification. 
Brought up a rather casual Churchman under pronounced 
Evangelical influences, he experienced in his twenties a real 
and thoroughly Evangelical conversion. At Sewanee, where he 
eventually went to teach, he came into contact with a long- 
established High Church tradition and felt himself thoroughly 
at home in it. Biblical criticism he knew through its German 
sources; the scientific thought of the day he assimilated without 
difficulty. But in the main he was, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, a man of a few books. Aristotle’s Ezhics, the Pauline 
epistles, the Johannine Gospel—these are the bases on which 
his theology was constructed. Out of them he erected a Chris- 
tology and soteriology that are crystallized in a few precious 
books—The Reason of Life, The Gospel in the Gospels, The 
Sotertology of the New Testament, and High Priesthood and 
Sacrifice. They are none of them easy reading; not that Du Bose 
was a difficult writer in the ordinary sense—his style is trans- 
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parently clear—but that his theology is not put up in neat little 
packages, but moves on a high spiritual level that is both ex- 
hilarating and exhausting. 

These four books are, throughout, essays in restatement and 
reinterpretation. Du Bose was never content to parrot standard 
dogmas. Thus he states the purpose of modern theology as he 
writes it. “We must cease to treat the phraseology, the forms, 
definitions, and dogmas of Christianity as sacred relics, too 
sacred to be handled. We must take them out of their napkins, 
strip them of their cerements, and turn them into current coin. 
We must let them do business in the life that is living now, 
and take part in the thought and feeling and activity of the 
men of the world today.” That sort of statement might well be 
the prelude to an out and out attack on creeds and orthodoxy. 
Re-explaining sometimes means explaining away. But in Du 
Bose it is not so. These words are quoted from the first chapter 
of High Priesthood and Sacrifice, which is a magnificent 
treatise on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the course of this 
work, Du Bose has occasion to deal with two of the favorite 
doctrines of the Evangelical school: the Atonement, and Justi- 
fication by Faith. By the end of the nineteenth century these 
doctrines had largely gone out of fashion, the modern conscience 
being naturally repelled by them as they had been stated by the 
older Evangelical divines. With Du Bose, the doctrine of the 
Atonement is made again a living reality. “It is the truth,” he 
asserts, “that there is no salvation, at least no human salvation, 
possible save through death. The death of Jesus Christ was no 
mere incident or accident of His human career. It was the es- 
sential thing in it, as what it means for us all is the essential 
thing in human life and destiny. There is nothing more re- 
assuring upon the point of the deep spiritual unity and inspira- 
tion of the New Testament than the unanimity with which its 
writers stand upon the supreme significance and necessity of 
the death of Jesus Christ. There is no Christ for any one of 
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them save the Christ crucified, dead, and buried. The blood of 
Jesus Christ is the only possible seed of the Gospel or the 
Church.” Closely linked with Du Bose’s emphasis on the Atone- 
ment is his doctrine of Justification. “This, then, is the status 
of the sinner with God: he is not holy in fact, but he is holy in 
faith; and his holiness in faith is God’s effectual way of making 
him holy in fact. He is one with God, or at one with God, 
because all that as yet he infinitely is not, he wholly believes and 
loves and means; and all that he so means he is in principle, 
and will be in effect.” 

These two passages give us a fair idea of what might be called 
the Evangelical side of Du Bose, and it is plainly a changed 
Evangelicalism. He wears his Catholicism with a difference too, 
as this passage on the Eucharist bears witness: 

“There is always more wisdom in the real catholic conclu- 
sions of the Church than there often is, or, we may say, than 
there ever is, in the reasons or proofs given for them. In the 
divine sacrament in which we are, in the most immediate and 
direct way, made partakers of Christ, where our faith accepts 
God’s word of grace with nothing between, we are not willing 
to recognize only a sign or expression of the life to be made 
ours; we are not content with any mere intermediary virtue or 
power of it. We want the life itself; or rather, since there is no 
such impersonal thing as a life itself, we want The Life Him- 
self. We eat and drink nothing else and nothing less than Jesus 
Christ, who is God our holiness, our righteousness, our eternal 
life. But there is no Jesus Christ for our life but Christ crucified. 
We can be baptized into Him only as we are baptized into His 
death and His risen life; the flesh and blood we eat and drink 
are His broken body and His shed blood; surely not His dead 
self, but Himself dead with the death that is our only life, and 
alive with the life that is ours only through death with Him.” 

I have dwelt at considerable length on Du Bose for several 
reasons. He has never been a popular theologian; he wrote no 
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neat little handbooks for the laity. He is rather a theologians’ 
theologian. And he illustrates beautifully how, at his high level 
of thinking, Catholic and Evangelical cease to be antithetical 
terms, and become fused into a truly catholic unity of faith. — 


5. Berkeley—Philadelphia—Virginia 


SPACE is lacking to carry on this study in transformation 
through the complete roll of the seminaries of the Church, 
though all were in process of transformation. Berkeley Divinity 
School, small, old, substantial, representing in the modern 
Church something of the “Connecticut Churchmanship” of 
Bishop Seabury and Bishop Williams, moved under William 
Palmer Ladd from its relative isolation at Middletown to a site 
just off the campus of Yale University—a strategic location in 
more than one way. Dean Ladd was, I believe, the first person of 
importance in the American Church to become aware of the 
contemporary “liturgical movement” in the Roman Church; 
and like the leaders of that movement, liturgical studies became 
for him not a matter of the interpretation of rubrics or the 
proper tailoring of chasubles but a vital agency for Catholic 
social action. Berkeley also became notable for the endowed 
“English lectureship,” by means of which there were brought to 
Berkeley, year after year, leading theologians of the Church of 
England. 

Philadelphia Divinity School went through a series of ups 
and downs. For the first thirty years of the century it had an 
able faculty, especially in the field of liturgics; Robinson, Bar- 
ton, and Gummey are the significant names. The depression 
dealt a severe blow to its finances, and a period of anarchy 
followed, marked by the efforts of Dean Evans to make it a 
center of “clinical training,” and ending in a faculty revolt. 
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Eventually it established itself near the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and now seems in a fair way toward rehabilitation. 

In 1893 the Church Divinity School of the Pacific got under 
way, and during the episcopate of Bishop Parsons allied itself 
closely with the Episcopal Theological School. When the Col- 
lege of Preachers had been for some time established, a similar 
venture, called the School of the Prophets, was tried at C.D.S.P., 
and with marked success. 

Virginia, like Nashotah, has always concerned itself less with 
scholarship per se than with the training of parish priests, and 
especially of missionaries. But Virginia began to feel the impact 
of the theological movement in 1911, when Wilbur Cosby Bell 
became professor of systematic divinity. His Paddock Lectures, 
published in 1931 as The Making of Man, are a noteworthy 
attempt at a restatement of Christian anthropology in terms of 
modern science. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
book is its footnotes. Names like Bergson, Marrett, McDougall, 
Lloyd Morgan, William James, and Herbert Spencer meet us 
on almost every page, and show how clearly Bell was aware of 
the currents of modernity, and how able to use them to turn his 
mill. 


6. Rebirth at General 


FINALLY, we must examine what was going on during the 
first quarter of the century at the General Theological Seminary. 
Its metropolitan location, its size, its official status, make 
“G.T.S.” a sort of microcosm of the intellectual life of the Amer- 
ican Church. We have already noted how bleak and bare was 
the nature of the instruction given in its classrooms in the 
eighteen-nineties. But there was the promise of better things to 
come. During his long tenure of office—he was dean when 
Rhinelander was a student—Dean Hoffman accomplished three 
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most necessary things. Himself possessed of ample means, and 
able through his connections to tap other sources of wealth, he 
erected on the close at Chelsea Square a magnificent group of 
buildings; he collected a theological library that was among the 
best in the country; and he amassed an endowment which was 
to be the instrument for the later development of the seminary. 
In 1903 Hoffman was succeeded by Wilford Lash Robbins. 
Coming to the seminary from the deanship of All Saints’ Ca- 
thedral, Albany, Robbins was a strong High Churchman of the 
“Albany” type, with an appreciation of the need for scholar- 
ship, and a considerable amount of it himself, particularly in 
the field of apologetics. He proceeded, armed with the funds 
Dean Hoffman had accumulated, to build up a faculty different 
in quality from anything General had before possessed. During 
the time of his deanship, three important names were added to 
the faculty rolls: Loring W. Batten in the Old Testament field, 
William H. P. Hatch in New Testament, and most important 
of all, Francis J. Hall in dogmatic theology. 

Francis Hall is a person who demands separate treatment in 
his own right. He had begun teaching in Western Theological 
Seminary in 1886; he came to General in 1913 with a reputation 
already made, and he continued to teach at General until 1928. 
Back in 1907 he had begun the publication of something the 
like of which had not existed in the Anglican Communion since 
the Reformation—a comprehensive treatise on dogmatic the- 
ology. Anglicans had written and published many special books 
on particular topics in the field of dogmatics, but there was no 
one Anglican book which summed up the whole field. During 
much of the nineteenth century our seminaries had been com- 
pelled to use as textbooks in dogmatics the products of Prot- 
estant theologians. It was Hall’s aim to change all that, to write 
one work which would state clearly the Anglican position in 
the whole range of doctrine. Working slowly, patiently, year 
by year he added to the series, until in 1922 it was complete in 
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ten closely packed volumes. This work was the result of an 
enormous reading. Unlike Du Bose, who read little and thought 
much, Hall had traversed the whole field of Christian dog- 
matics. He quotes with equal readiness the Fathers, the me- 
diaeval Scholastics, the Caroline divines, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans of the Victorian Age, Gore and his company, modern 
philosophers. The reader who takes any topic in the dogmatic 
field, and looks up all the references in Hall, will have a most 
comprehensive view of all that has been said on the subject by 
any writer of weight and learning. This work has been called, 
with some exaggeration but a great deal of justification, the 
“Anglican Summa.” 

Intensely conservative by nature, Hall would have rejected 
with horror any ascription to him of “originality.” The basis of 
his work is Patristic, and more especially, Scholastic. But like 
his model, Aquinas, he was no mere obscurantist. Lux Mundi 
had done its work on him; and though he gives ground grudg- 
ingly, he does give ground. His reaction to biblical criticism 
may well be summed up in five propositions, which I give 
mainly in his own words. 


1. The Bible is the Word of God, having God for its principal au- 
thor. 

2. Holy Scripture in its inspired purpose will be found infallible 
and inerrant. (Italics mine.) 

3. The authentication of the Word of God pertains to the Spirit- 
guided Catholic Church. 

4. The process of producing the Bible was supernatural, and was 
absolutely unique in its purpose and result. 

5. The method of inspiration was not mechanical; human pecu- 
liarities of style and method, and human limitations, appear in 
Scripture. 


There is at first glance an appalling sound of conservatism 
about these propositions. But while Hall always states his doc- 
trines in the most traditional language he can manage, he has 
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really opened a door. Propositions two, three, and five make the 
way plain for the free play of critical scholarship. 

The one original contribution Hall has to make to the study 
of dogmatics comes in his treatment of the Christian doctrines 
of Creation and of the Fall of Man. Darwin had not lived for 
nothing, and Hall unhesitatingly accepts the evolutionary view 
of man. Like John Fiske before him, he sees that “the evolu- 
tionary view of the organic world . . . implies a purposeful 
drama and a goal of development.” Grappling manfully with 
the apparent contradiction between the Christian view of man 
as a fallen being and the evolutionary view of him as a develop- 
ing being, he concludes that the two views are not contradictory 
but quite capable of reconciliation. Adam and Eve—and he 
uses the terms symbolically—were not perfect man and woman, 
but “inexperienced children, endowed by nature and grace with 
sufficient capacity for blameless progress, but with much to 
learn and with character to develop.” From this original state 
of innocence, Hall concludes, man has—by the wrong exercise 
of his free will—fallen, and Incarnation and Redemption are 
therefore necessary to put him back on the right track. 

Through the thirty years since its completion, the Dogmatic 
Theology has stood as a monument of Anglo-Catholic thinking. 
It was the temporary achievement of a synthesis between Cath- 
olic orthodoxy and modern thought, an indication of how much 
of the latter had been assimilated, and with comparative lack 
of pain. 

In 1917 the trustees of the General Theological Seminary 
summoned Hughell E. W. Fosbroke to succeed Dean Robbins 
as head of the seminary. His deanship marks the carrying out 
of the process begun by Robbins. The term “great” is not one to 
be used loosely, but I have no hesitation in calling Fosbroke a 
great teacher. He had both the mental and physical equipment 
requisite for the job. Tall, gaunt, with a voice that would have 
made his fortune on the stage, Fosbroke was in private life the 
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most retiring and reticent of men. But in the classroom he was 
transformed. He had the actor’s ability to get into the skin of 
another person. When he talked about the prophet Amos, he 
was the prophet Amos. The irreverent went further, and said 
that when he discussed the theophany on Mount Sinai, he was 
Yahweh. A radical critic in his treatment of sources and docu- 
ments, Fosbroke never ended up with the bleak negations that 
are so often the terminal of the advanced critic. After all the 
legends had been discounted, and the work of “later hands” 
weeded out, there emerged from his teaching a vision—the 
vision of a transcendent and righteous God. 

In his career, Fosbroke in a sense summed up the progress 
of critical scholarship in the American Church. Educated at 
Nashotah, he had, as we have noted, taught there in the golden 
age of that institution. At the Episcopal Theological School 
from 1909 to 1916, he kept in the midst of the critical move- 
ment. And finally, during his thirty years as dean of Gen- 
eral, he made that seminary the center of scholarship in the 
American Church. In 1919 he called to his side his old associate 
of Nashotah days, Burton Scott Easton, who had by this time 
become one of the best known New Testament scholars, not 
only in the American Episcopal Church but throughout the 
whole world of Christian scholarship. In 1923 he brought Frank 
S. B. Gavin from Nashotah to take the famous chair of ec- 
clesiastical history. It never had a more brilliant occupant. In 
1925 Leonard Hodgson, who had made a name for himself in 
the Church of England, became professor of apologetics. Hall, 
Fosbroke, Easton, Gavin, Hodgson—it is doubtful if a greater 
group of teachers ever were gathered on the campus of one 
small institution. On the retirement of Dr. Hall in 1928, he was 
succeeded by Marshall Bowyer Stewart, a pupil of Hall who 
had begun his teaching at Nashotah and who carried on the 
process of liberalizing Anglo-Catholic theology to a point far 
beyond that attained by Hall. It was one of the accomplishments 
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of this group to train up a “second team.” In the nineteen- 
thirties a younger galaxy blossomed forth on the campus of 
General—Cuthbert A. Simpson, W. Norman Pittenger, Ed- 
ward Rochie Hardy, William W. Manross, and Theodore 
Parker Ferris, each of whom was to make his contribution to 
the thought and scholarship of the American Church. 


7. Liberal Catholicism 


IN OCTOBER, 1933, The Living Church began to publish a 
series of articles entitled “Liberal Catholicism and the Modern 
World.” These articles, which were later published in book 
form, might well be considered an American Lux Mundi after 
forty years of development. The title has a strange aspect to a 
generation which has grown to think of Liberal and Catholic 
as antithetic party labels, but it was chosen with great delibera- 
tion. The introductory essay, written by Frank Gavin, who acted 
as general editor, explained that the aim of the theology set 
forth in these papers was “to preserve the best of the past in the 
light of the best of the present so as to build for the best future.” 
The editors insisted that “Liberal is a good term. It connotes 
freedom, adventure, independence, and that dignified quality of 
the human spirit by which it affirms its hostility to all enslave- 
ments, tyrannies, blindnesses, errors, and falsehoods.” Gavin 
claimed that “it is our peculiar privilege as Anglicans to set 
forward and bear witness to a Catholicism that is not imperialis- 
tic but free; and to a liberalism that has its living roots in the 
congenial atmosphere of a vital tradition.” 

In this symposium Gavin was ably seconded by Cuthbert 
Simpson, Edward Hardy, and Marshall Stewart of the General 
faculty; by Frederick C. Grant of Seabury-Western; by William 
H. Dunphy, formerly of Nashotah; and by Granville M. Wil- 


liams, S.S.J.E. The series was also made notable by the inclusion 
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among its contributors of a number of eminent and scholarly 
laymen—professors Wilbur M. Urban of Yale and Jared S. 
Moore of Western Reserve, and by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Miss Adelaide T. Case, and Miss Vida Scudder—all of whom 
acted as an excellent corrective to the unfortunate tendency of 
High Churchmanship to become a clerical preserve. 

Dr. Simpson’s essay on the Old Testament, engagingly en- 
titled “Sources of our Faith and our Faith in the Sources,” is a 
masterly piece of condensed statement. Going far beyond Hall 
in his receptivity to critical results, Simpson here states that not 
only the Pentateuch but also the historical and even the pro- 
phetical books are of composite authorship. But this is to him a 
gain, not a loss, since the true value of all the books of the Old 
Testament is their clear witness to the developing faith of the 
Jewish Church. It is the sanction and acceptance by the cor- 
porate body of the Jewish Church which gives these books their 
authority. Thus he is applying to the Old Testament what 
might be called the Hobartian canon, though Hobart was not 
its originator; Catholics hold not to Scripture as a thing by 
itself, but to Scripture interpreted by tradition. Dr. Simpson was 
—as must be obvious to every careful reader of this essay—a 
pupil of Fosbroke, and he here follows Fosbroke in summar- 
izing, in clear-cut terms, the positive religious values of the Old 
Testament which remain after criticism has dealt with the docu- 
ments in the case. Since Fosbroke rarely committed himself to 
writing, this essay may perhaps be regarded as the best expres- 
sion in its day of the Fosbrokian gospel in printed form. But 
its lucidity of expression, while partly due to the fact that the 
writer is dealing with a synthesis already largely achieved, owes 
much to the clear intelligence of Dr. Simpson. 

By contrast with the cameo-like clearness of Dr. Simpson’s 
work, Dr. Grant’s corresponding essay on the New Testament 
can only be described as disappointing. It contains many ex- 
cellent bits. There is in it a straightforward attack on “bibli- 
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cism,” and a defense of the critical view of the Scriptures as 
being truly the Catholic view. This is accompanied by a rather 
lengthy parenthesis—good in itself but hardly relevant—the 
point of which is that Catholic and Protestant are not properly 
contrasted and antithetical terms, but rather complementary to 
each other, and that Protestantism “is destined to turn out in 
the end to be but one episode in the long life of the Catholic 
Church, partly within it, perhaps partly outside it.” The only 
direct reference to a specifically critical question occurs when 
Grant mentions “formgeschichte” as a demonstration that the 
Gospels are not, strictly speaking, sources for the life of our 
Lord, but for “the Life and Teaching of the Lord as the Church 
conceived and believed in him.” The conclusion drawn from 
this is that “we simply haven’t the data for a Life of Jesus in 
the modern sense of a biography.” Obviously, the author is here 
treading on very dangerous ground; because of this, perhaps, 
the essay as a whole tends to leave the reader floating in the 
vague. There is no summing up of the assured results of New 
Testament criticism, and no clear statement of the crucial ques- 
tions raised by that criticism. 

Father Dunphy’s eloquent chapter on “Christ and the Chris- 
tian” is a horse of another color. It is a Christology stated in the 
light of modern knowledge. Dunphy welcomes thinking in 
terms of evolution, because “modern science, illuminated by 
Revelation, teaches us how one kingdom of life was built upon 
another, how each lower kingdom ministers to the higher and 
conditions it, but does not create it.” He takes his stand firmly 
on the Christology defined in a. 461 by the Council of 
Chalcedon. “If we cannot, in Nestorian fashion,” he asserts, 
“permit naturalistic science and unassisted human reason to 
dictate to us our faith, no more can we, as unconscious Mono- 
physites, suppress natural knowledge or reason, or seek to alter 
or manipulate the facts of history or science in the supposed 
cause of Christian truth.” But Dunphy is well aware that the 
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critical method, valuable as it is, may be carried to an unhealthy 
extreme. He has no use for those theologians who, “with a well 
intentioned desire to simplify the Gospel, have really castrated 
it.” He feels that “moderns who would create a gulf between 
the Jesus of history and the glorified Christ are in the unhappy 
tradition of Nestorius and Arius.” He accepts unhesitatingly 
the supernatural birth of Christ and the objective fact of the 
empty tomb. In definiteness of statement and clean-cut distinc- 
tion, this paper is one of the gems of the series. 

Dr. Stewart’s paper on “Freedom and Authority” is a charac- 
teristic production of that careful but ingenious theologian—a 
pupil of Hall, but far more receptive than Hall to modern ideas. 
Analyzing authority as it has appeared in Christian history, he 
reduced it to two cardinal principles: Apostolicity and Catho- 
licity. What these meant in the early Church is at once evident; 
but in Dr. Stewart’s view they are the two enduring factors in 
Church thinking, and reduced to modern practice, they become 
“the authority of the expert over the unlearned,” and “the au- 
thority of the whole over the part.” Now these two have dis- 
tinct functions and are often found in conflict. “Apostolicity 
discovers, Catholicity reads the papers and weighs and judges 
of the general bearing of the discoveries. Apostolicity puts forth 
theses, Catholicity synthesizes. Apostolicity is inspired; Cath- 
olicity tries the spirits.” It is in the struggle between these two 
that freedom has its chance. In the Anglican Communion, as 
in any intellectually alive branch of the Holy Catholic Church, 
“there is a tension, and always will be until we all have the 
Beatific Vision, a tension between different kinds of authority 
(credibility), each of which is deeply, steadily sound and right.” 
In this state of tension, with its accompanying freedom, Dr. 
Stewart, like a good Anglican, is content to live. 

“Liberal Catholicism and the Modern World,” unlike Essays 
and Reviews or Lux Mundi, represents not an attack on an 
advanced position but rather a temporary consolidation of a 
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position already won. They mark a sort of golden age of Lib- 
eral Catholicism. Since their issuance, the great strident forces 
which have torn the modern world apart have had their effect 
on theology. Liberalism, in politics and economics, has been in 
a bad way; and liberals have tended to move sharply in opposite 
directions. Some have become Marxists; others, in reaction, have 
retreated into Toryism. We can note a similar trend among 
theologians. Thus there has been a separation in the group that 
composed this symposium. In 1938 Frederick Grant left the 
presidency of Seabury-Western to become professor of biblical 
theology at the nondenominational Union Theological Sem- 
inary—a move which indicated that he was finding himself 
uncomfortable in Anglo-Catholic surroundings. On the other 
hand, Father Dunphy has during the years become more and 
more rigidly orthodox.* 


8. The College of Preachers 


THIS SURVEY of the intellectual life of the Episcopal Church 
during the past half-century would be incomplete without men- 
tion of a new institution which arose to make its contribution 
during our period. There is always a grave danger that a young 
priest will emerge from seminary intellectually well equipped 
and firmly resolved to continue reading and studying. But then 
he becomes immersed in the manifold details of parish life. He 
is so busy holding vestry meetings, organizing every-member 
canvasses, conducting choir rehearsals, and making hospital calls 
that suddenly he finds himself completely out of touch with the 
theological currents of his day. This problem the Episcopal 
Church attacked in a new and vigorous fashion by creating a 
new institution. 

* The sections on Dr. Hall and Liberal Catholicism are quoted almost verbatim 


from the chapter on Liberal Catholicism in my Catholic Movement in the American 
Episcopal Church, by permission of the Church Historical Society. 
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In 1923 Philip Mercer Rhinelander resigned the episcopate 
of Pennsylvania and went to live in Washington. By no means 
an old man, he had a superb equipment; he had studied at 
Harvard and Oxford, he had been a parish priest, a seminary 
teacher, and a diocesan bishop. He was a scholar, a theologian, 
and a man of deep spirituality. Bishop Freeman of Washington 
had as a friend a wealthy layman, Alexander Cochran, who 
wanted to do something sizable for the Church. At the sug- 
gestion of the bishop, he gave half a million dollars for a build- 
ing and a million more for the endowment of an institution to 
be known as the College of Preachers. The building was erected 
in the close of Washington Cathedral, and Bishop Rhinelander 
became its first warden. 

The function of the college was to create better preaching 
in the Episcopal Church by providing refresher courses for 
priests already ordained and in service. It operates in a very 
effective way. A list is drawn up containing the names of some 
twenty-five priests who normally have been in orders from five 
to fifteen years. The names are those of clergy of varying ages, 
of wide-spread geographical locations and of all shades of 
churchmanship. They live at the college for a week, hearing 
lectures by an eminent scholar, theologian, or preacher. They 
are housed in admirable quarters, they have the run of a small 
but well-selected library, they preach sermons which are ably 
criticized, they have a devotional life together, and they talk to 
each other. This process has continued year after year, until 
today a large cross-section of the parish clergy has been exposed 
to its workings. For work of this sort Bishop Rhinelander was 
superbly fitted, and his wardenship of the College of Preachers 
was his great contribution to the life of the American Church. 
When he resigned in 1937 he was succeeded by Noble Cilley 
Powell. Later, when Powell became Bishop of Maryland, the 
wardenship fell into the able hands of Theodore O. Wedel, 
under whom the college continues to function as one of the 
intellectual centers of the Church. 
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geithe atest Trend 


ANGLICANISM, for all its apparent snobbishness, does not live 
in a world of thought all by itself. The critical movement in 
biblical studies, which has played so large a part in the change 
in thinking chronicled in this chapter, started among German 
Lutherans. Hall derived a great deal of his material from post- 
Reformation Roman Catholic theologians. During the period 
immediately after World War I, the theology of continental 
Protestantism was veering sharply away from the semi-Uni- 
tarian Liberalism of the later nineteenth century to something 
radically different. And this change had its repercussions within 
the intellectual life of the American Episcopal Church. 

One of the important developments during the thirties and 
forties was the growing practice of future scholars in the Epis- 
copal Church attending Union Theological Seminary in New 
York for graduate work. There they came under the influence 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, and Richard Kroner, who 
were bringing to bear on the general American theological 
scene the latest ideas of Protestant theology from the continent 
of Europe. These men were the American interpreters of Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, Anders Nygren, Karl Heim, and Rudolf 
Bultmann. As these young Episcopalians returned to teach in 
the seminaries of our Church it was inevitable that they should 
show signs of this influence. For example, Virginia Theological 
Seminary—numbering on its staff men like Albert T. Mollegen 
and Clifford Stanley, both of whom had been at Union—was 
veering away from Liberal Evangelicalism to an Anglican ver- 
sion of Evangelicalism that was rooted not in Unitarianism but 
in the Bible. With Mollegen this had a more specifically 
Catholic tendency; with Stanley, a more directly Evangelical 
quality. Again, at the Episcopal Theological School, William 
J. Wolf, who had succeeded the Englishman F. W. Dillistone 
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in the theological chair, showed the same concerns; he too had 
studied at Union. And even at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, with its consistent tradition of sacramental and institu- 
tional thinking, Norman Pittenger was deeply influenced by 
the more radical wing of German criticism and Continental 
thought found at Union when he was a graduate student there 
in the thirties. Holt Graham at Seabury-Western and Howard 
Johnson at Sewanee had likewise studied at Union, and carried 
something of its influence to their respective seminaries. 

One other tendency at the end of our period must be men- 
tioned—a most hopeful tendency to one who believes in the 
Anglican Communion not as a feeble echo of Rome or Geneva 
but as a body which has a life and thought of its own. This 
has been a re-emphasis on Anglicanism without a stress on this 
or that brand of Anglicanism. To a large degree this is due to 
the fact that representatives of many seminaries have lately 
been brought together to engage in the authorship and criticism 
of the new “Church’s Teaching” series of books published by 
the Seabury Press—a series we shall discuss more fully in our 
next chapter. For the past six years, teachers from General and 
from Cambridge, from Seabury-Western and from Virginia, 
have met together at frequent intervals for one or two days. 
Out of these meetings a common mind has developed—once 
difficulties of terminology have been overcome—and strong con- 
cern for a definitely Anglican position has manifested itself. 
Willing to learn from all traditions, but committed as a group 
to no party within the Church, this body of scholars has pro- 
duced a series of books which speak the mind of the Church on 
questions of biblical study, doctrine, history, and worship. What 
effect this will have on the Church as a whole no one at this 
stage of the game can say, but the cordial reception given the 
series by both clergy and laity shows that there is a desire for, 
and a glad acceptance of, a common Anglican position which 
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reconciles apparent differences within the unity afforded by the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Education of the Laity 


1. Church Colleges 


i) re STORY of our Church colleges during the twentieth 
century is largely one of failure. In 1903 there were six in- 
stitutions formally classed as Church colleges: Kenyon, Hobart, 
St. Stephen’s, Trinity, Racine, and the University of the South. 
Racine, a flourishing institution in the days of James DeKoven, 
lasted only a little while past the turn of the century. The 
foundation of the Carnegie Pension Fund for college teachers 
had a sharply adverse effect on the colleges of all denominations. 
Since the benefits of the fund were available only to non-sec- 
tarian colleges and universities, many institutions of learning 
which were religious in inception were now compelled to reg- 
ister as non-sectarian. And so, in 1915, we find both Hobart 
and Trinity thus classifying themselves. This does not mean that 
they became a total loss to the Church; in each case, the college 
chapel maintained services in accordance with the Book of 
Common Prayer; in each case a priest of the Church served as 
college chaplain, and clergy and laity had a large place on the 
boards of trustees. But more and more, such colleges came to 
be hardly distinguishable from completely secular organiza- 
tions; they retained, at best, but a mild flavor of Episcopalian- 
ism. 

The story of St. Stephen’s is more dramatic—and more tragic. 
Founded in 1860, it had long been one of our strongholds, and 
a large percentage of its graduates went into the priesthood. In 
1919 Bernard Iddings Bell became its warden. Dr. Bell was, 
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and is, one of the great priests of the Church—a preacher and 
writer of first rank, a challenging thinker, and a man with 
sound ideas about education. But temperamentally he was un- 
fitted to head a college. He managed to embroil himself with 
trustees and faculty, and the student body was eventually di- 
vided into pro- and anti-Bell factions. The depression of the 
thirties made havoc of its endowments, and in 1933 Dr. Bell 
resigned. Columbia University, with which it had long been 
affiliated, took over. The name was changed to Bard College; 
in 1944 it became coeducational, and to all intents and purposes 
it was lost to the Church. 

In the forties, Churchmen became alarmed at our loss of 
specific Church colleges, and several attempts were made to 
remedy the situation. In 1946 the plant of the Central Normal 
College, at Danville, Indiana, was about to be abandoned. The 
two dioceses in the state, Indianapolis and Northern Indiana, 
determined to make a venture. The buildings were bought for 
a small sum and reopened as Canterbury College under the 
presidency of the Rev. Douglas R. MacLaury. The move was 
greeted with loud acclaim by the Church at large, but the school 
proved an utter failure and closed its doors in 1951. Other at- 
tempts to open Church colleges—Keble College in Mississippi 
and Daniel Baker College in Texas—were also flashes in the 

an. 

If the Church clearly lost ground on the campuses of specif- 
ically Church colleges, she made considerable gains in the col- 
lege field as a whole. For decades she had missed opportunities 
in caring for college students from Church families who were 
enrolled in secular colleges. Eventually she came to realize the 
vital importance of this field. A beginning was made by an 
independent agency, the Church Society for College Work. 
When the National Council’s Department of Christian Educa- 
tion was reorganized—a development which we shall chronicle 
later in this chapter—a Division of College Work was set up, 
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which attacked the problem with intelligence and vigor. Parish 
clergy were encouraged to give more care to college students in 
their neighborhoods, and full-time chaplains were provided for 
some institutions. At Columbia University, for example—an in- 
stitution founded in Colonial times by the Church—there had 
long been an Episcopal chaplain, but very few students were 
aware that he existed. In 1942 the Rev. Stephen F. Bayne became 
Episcopal chaplain to the university, and proceeded to make 
the chaplain’s office a center of effective propaganda. Elected 
Bishop of Olympia in 1947, he was succeeded after the lapse of 
two years by the Rev. James A. Pike, formerly a Roman Cath- 
olic lawyer, and a man whose driving leadership made him a 
power on the Columbia campus. This is but one example of a 
movement that was nation-wide. The work of our college chap- 
lains was greatly forwarded by the formation, all over the 
country, of Canterbury Clubs—associations of Episcopal stu- 
dents who were making a real attempt to practice their religion 
in the face of the growing secularization of college education. 
Today, there are over three hundred chapters of the Canterbury 
Club in existence—an encouraging sign of the times. 

We shall have occasion to note, in a later chapter, the startling 
increase in vocations to the sacred ministry which followed 
World War II. In part, this is to be attributed to the increasing 
value of the work of our clergy in college circles. 


2. Boarding and Day Schools 


THERE IS NOT much to be recorded about the work of 
Church boarding schools during this period. Here our Church 
has always been strong. The New England countryside is dotted 
with such institutions, some of which, like St. Paul’s, Concord, 
and St. Mark’s, Southborough, might well challenge compari- 
son with such English schools as Harrow and Eton. These 
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schools, old, solid, firmly established, continue their excellent 
work; in Texas, in Oregon, in California, new schools of similar 
type have been founded. 

In the early and middle nineteenth century, the Church had 
maintained a considerable number of day schools. The advance 
of public education killed off most of these before 1900. But 
about 1930 there began to be a curious reversal of the trend. 
Overcrowding in the public schools, a change in the type of 
teacher, the domination of the public school curriculum by nat- 
uralistic science—many influences combined to make Episco- 
palian parents feel that something was wrong with public 
education, that there was a need which only the Church could 
supply. And so the Church again entered the day-school field. 
As far as I can determine, the revival began in the Church of 
the Ascension, Staten Island, in 1932, under the rectorship of 
the Rev. C. Avery Mason, now Bishop of Dallas. Within a year 
or two, St. Gabriel’s, Hollis, Long Island, followed suit; under 
the vigorous leadership of the Rev. Frederick L. Barry, a com- 
plete grade school and high school system was developed. Trin- 
ity Parish, New York, organized a grade school in connection 
with St. Luke’s Chapel. Then the movement jumped clear across 
to the Pacific Coast, where Bishop Bloy of Los Angeles an- 
nounced as his settled policy the establishment of a parish 
school in every parish of his diocese large enough to warrant it. 
There are today, throughout the country, one hundred and 
twenty-five such Church day schools in successful operation. 


3. The National Council and the Sunday School 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL as we know it was the creation of 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. Throughout the cen- 
tury it was a popular feature of parish life. Never very efficient 
as a means of education, in a day when secular education was 
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not too widespread it passed muster. But around the end of the 
century, from various causes, it began to decay, particularly in 
the Episcopal Church. The Roman Church had its program— 
rigorous catechizing under the direction of the parish priest. 
The Protestant denominations, approaching the problem from a 
very different angle, maintained schools that fulfilled their 
purpose. But in the Episcopal Church this most vital matter was 
largely relegated to pious spinsters and teen-age girls. That the 
Episcopal Sunday School was a decaying thing is made very 
obvious by a little study of statistics. In 1901 the Church had 
750,000 communicants, and a Sunday School enrollment of 
440,000; in 1941, while the number of communicants had 
jumped to 1,500,000, only 470,000 pupils were in Sunday School. 
The communicant strength had doubled; the Sunday School 
figures were static. We have thus the paradoxical situation that 
while education in the Church was making great strides on the 
graduate level (i.e., the seminaries), it was dying at the roots. 

The wiser heads in the Church were aware of this grave situa- 
tion; indeed, it was patent for all to see. From time to time the 
Church was warned, in the pages of her periodical press, on the 
floor of General Convention, that something must be done about 
this, but very little was ever done. The establishment of the 
National Council, with its Department of Religious Education, 
ought to have changed the picture. It did not. For years this 
department worked with a very small appropriation, with a 
tiny, non-professional staff; it was, in effect, moribund. A few 
dioceses remedied the situation by setting up their own depart- 
ments. Those which were fortunate enough to secure an able 
director accomplished something; the rest languished. 

Then something happened. In 1947 Presiding Bishop Sherrill 
appointed the Rev. John Heuss director of the Department of 
Christian Education of the National Council. Father Heuss, 
who at the time of his appointment was rector of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, had long been interested in the prob- 
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lem; he had developed in his parish a notable program of 
education, and he was a driving and dynamic personality. His 
arrival in the department was like a charge of dynamite. 

Father Heuss’ first job was to “sell” education to the Episcopal 
Church. One reason for the decrepitude of the department had 
been the starvation budget under which it was compelled to 
operate. The new director therefore embarked on a speaking 
campaign, the double purpose of which was to bring before the 
Church the vital need of a good educational program, and the 
impossibility of carrying on such a program with the funds 
provided. In 1946 the appropriation for Christian education had 
been fifty thousand dollars; in 1949 it had been increased to 
over three hundred thousand. 

With this substantial amount to work with, the new director 
was able to build up a genuinely professional staff, with Canon 
Vesper O. Ward as editor of publications, and to call in as con- 
sultants such leading persons as Canon Wedel, the Rev. Dr. 
Reuel L. Howe of Virginia Seminary, the Rev. Dr. David Hun- 
ter, director of the diocesan department of Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Dora Chaplin. Their first work was to determine a basic 
educational philosophy, for no one can teach effectively until 
he knows what he is to teach, and why. This philosophy was 
built on the premise that Christian education is not just running 
Sunday schools, not a branch of parish life, but the total re- 
demptive activity which takes place within the parish, and that 
this activity is first of all theological and sacramental. Con- 
ferences were organized throughout the country to bring this 
point of view before clergy and laity.* 

The next step was to determine what should be taught—a 
difficult objective for a Church which includes such divergent 
parishes as St. Mary the Virgin and St. George’s, both within 


* Great credit for leading the Church into the reform of her Christian education 
must go to Bishop Whittemore of Western Michigan, who forcibly injected this note 
into the discussion on church unity before and during the General Convention of 


1946. 
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the city of New York. It was decided that the first material to 
be published by the revivified department would not be Sunday 
School lessons but a series of handbooks, to be entitled, as a 
whole, “The Church’s Teaching.” Aimed at the intelligent lay- 
man, they would sum up the position of the Church in six basic 
fields—Scriptures, church history, doctrine, worship, moral 
theology, and canon law. Both clergy and laity waited with in- 
terest, and with some apprehension, to see what would be the 
result. There was, in many quarters, a fear that anything coming 
out of “28x” would be vague, indeterminate, unsatisfactory. 
When, in 1948, the first volume appeared, the Church was 
agreeably surprised. This volume, entitled The Holy Scriptures, 
was written by the Rev. Dr. Robert C. Dentan, professor of 
Old Testament at Berkeley Divinity School, and had been care- 
fully edited by the editorial board of the department. It was an 
admirable piece of work, digesting in concise shape the assured 
results of biblical criticism. And since it had the imprimatur of 
the National Council, the parish priest could now say, “This is 
what the Church holds and teaches about the Bible.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that it sold like hot cakes; in the first two 
years, over one hundred thousand copies were rushed off the 
presses and distributed. It was followed by Chapters in Church 
History, by Dr. Dawley of the General Theological Seminary 
faculty; The Faith of the Church, written in close collabora- 
tion by Pittenger and Pike, both of whom we have met before; 
and The Worship of the Church, by the Rev. Dr. Massey 
H. Shepherd, whose Oxford American Prayer Book Commen- 
tary had already placed him in the front rank of liturgical schol- 
ars. Throughout the Church, these admirable books were read 
and used as bases for adult study classes. The department had 
amply justified its increased appropriation; the education of the 
laity made a great step forward. 

In 1952 the great work that Father Heuss had done at head- 
quarters was given recognition when he was called as rector of 
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Trinity Church, New York. He was succeeded as department 
head by the Rev. Dr. David R. Hunter, under whom the edi- 
torial staff of the department is now preparing a complete set 
of Church school lessons. If Father Heuss’ tenure of office had 
produced nothing more than “The Church’s Teaching,” it 
would have been the most notable achievement in the field of 
Christian education made by the Episcopal Church in the twen- 
tieth century. But it accomplished much more than that. Under 
his leadership, the Church became vividly aware of its responsi- 
bility for religious education; the Church School became a focus 
of attention. And as a result, the enrollment in Church Schools, 
so long static, took a sudden upward trend. From 1949 on, every 
year showed a consistent increase. In 1953, for the first time, 
enrollment topped the six-hundred-thousand mark. 


4. The Seabury Press 


OUT OF THE GREATLY expanded work done by the De- 
partment of Christian Education under the leadership of Dr. 
Heuss came a new venture. There had long been in existence 
at “281” a Division of Publications, which was responsible for 
the issuance of such things as pamphlets and other publicity 
materials for the promotion of the Church’s Program. The 
marked success of “The Church’s Teaching” series turned this 
overnight into big business—a business that would become 
even bigger as the proposed Church School materials saw the 
light. Consequently, in October, 1951, the National Council 
organized a publishing house, to be called The Seabury Press. 
Mr. Leon McCauley, who had been for a number of years pro- 
duction manager of Morehouse-Gorham Co., and more recently 
manager of the religious department of the Oxford University 
Press, was appointed to direct operations. Experienced publish- 
ing personnel were engaged to head the several departments, 
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and the Press officially opened at Tucker House, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, on January 1, 1952. 

It was from the beginning a matter of basic policy that the 
Press must not be a drain on the finances of the Church. The 
capital necessary to start the operation was loaned to the corpo- 
ration by the Church Pension Fund. It is anticipated that within 
a very few years this will be repaid, and the Press will be earning 
a profit for the Church. 

Set up in the beginning to publish the material produced by 
the Department of Christian Education—in itself a sizable oper- 
ation, since the sales of “The Church’s Teaching” volumes were 
running into six figures—it was at once decided to expand be- 
yond this. The first step in this expansion was the introduction 
of a new series of Prayer Books in fine bindings. Through ar- 
rangements with the Church Hymnal Corporation, Seabury 
Press then obtained exclusive rights to publish The Hymnal 
1940 in fine bindings. To produce and distribute the extensive 
line of Prayer Books and Hymnals, the Press had to expand its 
staff. Then other books, not a part of the program of the De- 
partment of Christian Education, but supplementary to it and 
valuable to the work of the Church, were added to the list of 
publications. By January of 1953, the space in Tucker House 
could no longer accommodate both the Department and the 
Press, and the Press moved across the street to the Greenwich 
Town Hall Annex. 

Meanwhile, thé Press was carrying on a second operation 
which is a function typical of most denominational publishing 
houses—the supplying of church supplies and books of other 
publishers through a retail outlet. From the beginning, the Press 
filled all such requests through its Greenwich outlet, and in 
July, 1952, opened a retail book store at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, to take care of the demand in the metropolitan 
area. 

Coincident with the foundation of The Seabury Press, and 
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partly as a result of it, came the inception of diocesan book 
stores—propaganda centers—where the laity could readily ob- 
tain the latest and best religious books. These, like the Press, 
are something more than business ventures. They are effective 
agencies in building up a more educated laity. 


5. The Church Press 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY was an era of cheap print- 
ing. All over the settled parts of the United States local news- 
papers flourished, and the printers of these publications were 
quite willing to utilize spare time in setting up an occasional 
book, or in printing periodicals of various sorts. Under these 
favorable conditions, it was much less of an undertaking to issue 
a Church paper than in these days of mounting printing costs. 
Clifford P. Morehouse in his admirable study of the Church 
press up until 1840 has listed some thirty-eight Church peri- 
odicals of the nineteenth century, some very ephemeral, a few 
of long and vigorous life. Only a handful of these survived into 
our period. 

In the year 1900, Frederic Cook Morehouse became editor of 
The Living Church. This had been founded in 1878 as an organ 
of the Church in the West; actually, it reflected largely the atti- 
tudes of the group of dioceses centering about Chicago. Frederic 
Morehouse was only thirty-two when he thus entered upon 
the responsibilities of an editor. He rapidly came to the front 
as one of the leading laymen of the Episcopal Church. A devout 
Churchman of the Anglo-Catholic school, he made The Living 
Church what The Churchman had been in the eighteen-thirties 
and forties—the semi-official organ of the High Church party. 
Many times a deputy to General Convention, the crown of his 
career as a layman came when in 1927 he was a delegate to the 
first World Conference on Faith and Order. On his death in 
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1932, he was succeeded as editor by his son, Clifford P. More- 
house, who, as an active and leading layman, figures largely in 
the pages of this book. Under this family dynasty, The Living 
Church was, throughout the half-century, the most attractive 
and most influential weekly periodical in the Episcopal Church, 
and it has proven one of the best sources for the history of the 
period. 

The Churchman, originally the organ of the Hobartian 
Churchmen of New York and vicinity, underwent a remark- 
able transformation in the twentieth century. From 1897 to 
1912, its editor was a layman, Silas McBee of North Carolina, 
who for fifteen years “tried to make The Churchman as broad 
as Christianity itself.” In 1913 the Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, later 
Bishop of New York, succeeded to the editorial chair. Since 
his great interest was social betterment, that became the lead- 
ing note of The Churchman during his four-year term of office. 
From 1917 to 1922 the editor was the Rev. William Austin 
Smith, a pronounced theological Liberal and a brilliant writer, 
who gave the magazine the slant it retains to this day. Since 
1924 the editor has been the Rev. Guy Emery Shipler. Social 
betterment, Liberal theology, and church unity have been its 
particular aims under his long tenure of office. 

In 1919 a group headed by the Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, 
later Bishop of Colorado, founded The Witness as a non-parti- 
san organ designed to give the layman a fair statement of the 
news and opinion of the Church. This was its policy until 
Johnson’s retirement in 1938. Then it gradually veered more 
and more toward the Liberal view under the successive editor- 
ships of Frederick Grant, Arthur Lichtenberger, and Roscoe 
Foust. During a great part of this time, the managing editor— 
and in all probability the power behind the throne—was the 
Rev. William B. Spofford, an economic and social liberal, who 
gave the magazine much of its distinctive character. 

One of the most colorful periodicals of the era was The 
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Chronicle. It was essentially the work of one man, the Rev. 
Alexander G. Cummins, rector of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie. 
The Chronicle was basically anti-Anglo-Catholic, anti-Bishop 
Manning, anti-Trinity Church, and anti-General Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Cummins could hardly be described as a Liberal, 
though he had Liberal allies; he was rather a Low Church 
Tory. Slashing in his manner, with a biting sense of humor, 
rather careless of fact, he delighted in playing up the precious- 
ness and extravagances of the extreme Anglo-Catholics. With 
his death in 1945, The Chronicle came to an end. 

The Southern Churchman was one of the few Church papers 
that managed to survive from the early nineteenth century. 
Never very large in circulation, it well represented the Virginia 
school of Churchmen. In 1951 it was metamorphosed into Epis- 
copal Churchnews. This new venture has aimed at, and fairly 
well succeeded in, presenting a good coverage of the news of 
the Church, without bias, and has opened its columns to the 
expression of widely varying types of opinion. 


6. The Church Historical Society 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION has always had a strong 
sense of the importance of history, and during the nineteenth 
century the Church of England was adorned by the work of a 
brilliant group of historians: Stubbs, Green, Milman, Creighton, 
Bright. This interest has been reflected in the course of study 
in our seminaries, where church history is always a basic 
subject. But not until the twentieth century was well advanced 
was much attention paid to the history of the Church in Amer- 
ica. Excellent work was done in this field by a few men—Bishop 
Perry of Iowa and the Rev. Francis Lister Hawks, to name but 
two outstanding figures—but their work in preserving and pub- 
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lishing material bearing on the history of the American Church 
was entirely a venture of isolated individuals. 

In 1910 a group of laymen led by William Ives Rutter of 
Philadelphia founded the Church Historical Society with the 
specific purpose of preserving, and if possible publishing, works 
bearing on the history of the American Episcopal Church. A 
library was established in Philadelphia, and from 1923 to 1948 
the Rev. George Woodward Lamb acted as librarian, collecting 
thousands of items. For years the society grew slowly; in 1936 
it had but seventy-nine members. Expansion began in that 
year, when the Rev. Walter H. Stowe was elected president. 
Dr. Stowe was a competent historical scholar and a great in- 
spirer of scholarship in others. Under his vigorous leadership 
the society began to grow, attaining a membership of nine 
hundred by 1953. In 1940 it was given official recognition, when 
General Convention designated the society as its agency for “the 
collection, preservation, and safekeeping of records and histori- 
cal documents connected with the life and development of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” 

But the society was to be something more than a mere de- 
pository. Its function was not only to preserve, but to make 
available. It therefore embarked on a career of publication. In 
1932 The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church first saw the light under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
E. Clowes Chorley, one of the most distinguished scholars in the 
field of American church history that the Episcopal Church has 
produced. The magazine at once began to publish rare docu- 
ments of our history, articles on local church history, biographi- 
cal studies. It has become an indispensable tool for anyone 
making a serious study of the history of the Church in America. 
Dr. Chorley died in 1949, and was succeeded as editor by Dr. 
Stowe. 

But the publications of the Historical Society were not con- 
fined to the magazine. Between 1910 and 1954 over forty titles 
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were issued under its direction, ranging from two page tracts 
to such ponderous tomes as Dr. Brydon’s Virginia's Mother 
Church, the first volume of which runs to seven hundred pages. 

The net result of all this varied activity was to make the 
American Church vividly aware of its own background, to 
stimulate courses in American church history in the seminaries 
of the Church, and to supply the Church with a wealth of his- 


torical propaganda. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Unity or Schism* 


1. Negotiations Begin with the Presbyterians 


ENSION?” is the fashionable word today to describe the 

condition which has obtained in the Anglican Commun- 
ion ever since Henry VIII’s parliament passed the Act of Su- 
premacy. Since that distant day, the Anglican Church has 
always had two wings, one casting longing glances in the direc- 
tion of Rome or Constantinople, the other looking toward 
Geneva, or, in these last days, toward Boston. But this state of 
affairs is not peculiar to Anglicanism. Whenever men think 
much and feel deeply about any vital issue, there is bound to be 
difference of opinion, leading eventually to conflict. Conflict 
began in the Christian Church when St. Paul withstood St. 
Peter to his face. It continued through the age of the Councils, 
when Alexandria and Antioch stood in battle array against each 
other. Even in regimented Rome, ultramontanes and Gallicans 
have waged bitter wars. But somehow in other branches of 
Christianity the general public is less aware of partisan distinc- 


* Since this is the most controversial chapter in the book, I have taken great pains 
with it. The skeleton of the narrative is based on the Journals of General Conven- 
tion, and the various documents issued by the joint commission—The Proposed Con- 
cordat, Basic Principles, and The Proposed Basis of Union. The church periodicals 
of the period have been consulted for the various shades of opinion involved. I have 
had access to a considerable file of letters which passed between members of the 
joint commission between 1936 and 1943, and which had made evident the interplay 
of ideas and personalities within the commission. Above all, Bishop Parsons—with 
a care and courtesy which I greatly appreciate—has read the chapter in manuscript 
and supplied the useful footnotes which bear his name, and also the extended note 
with which the chapter is concluded.—G. E. DeM. 
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tions. One seldom begins one’s acquaintance with a Baptist 
minister by asking whether he is a Fundamentalist or a Mod- 
ernist; rarely is a Methodist clergyman required to introduce 
himself as unitarian or orthodox. But almost the first question 
that greets the Anglican priest is, “Are you High Church or 
Low Church?” Perhaps we have had better press agents. 

It is evident to anyone studying the history of Anglicanism 
that there are in that history periods of great tension and periods 
of comparative relaxation. In the history of the American Epis- 
copal Church, the wars waged around the militant figure of 
Bishop Hobart died down in the eighteen-thirties. The winds of 
Tractarianism stirred the embers into flame, and the forties were 
years of conflagration. In 1868 the great ritualistic war broke 
out, and the General Conventions of that year and of 1871 and 
1874 were the scenes of furious battles. There followed a long 
period of calm. Occasional skirmishes occurred, but in general 
it may safely be said that party strife within the Church was 
local and infrequent during the whole period covered by our 
previous chapters. Today, all is changed. We are again in a 
period of tension, and the actuating cause of this renewed ten- 
sion was the attempt at union with the Presbyterian Church. 


I think it is hardly fair to speak of the tension of these last years as spring- 
ing from these negotiations with the Presbyterians. The tension arises 
from the Ecumenical Movement, and just as long as the two groups in 
our Church fail to work out an approach to the problems of unity the 
tension is going to exist—Edward L. Parsons 


The Congregational Concordat, as we have seen, was a com- 
plete failure. For a number of years after its passage, while 
there was much talk about church unity, and while the Prot- 
estant denominations were making practical attempts at unity 
among themselves, our Church was relatively inactive in the 
field, except for her continued participation in “Faith and 
Order.” There was in existence a joint commission to confer 
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with representatives of the Methodist, Lutheran, and Presbyte- 
rian Churches on the subject of Christian morality in relation 
to organic unity. This commission had been formed in compli- 
ance with a resolution introduced by Bishop Brent, and was 
an attempt to give some practical application to the Faith and 
Order movement in this country. For years the meetings of the 
commission were innocuous, its reports brief. At the General 
Convention of 1931 this commission was continued, but with 
a significant difference in its mandate; it was now empowered 
to confer with representatives of the three other Churches 
named, “upon lines of approach to unity other than specifically 
moral.” 

The chairman of this commission was Bishop Parsons, whom 
we have already seen in action as one of the leading figures 
in the revision of the Book of Common Prayer. Frequently the 
center of vigorous controversy, for three decades he was un- 
doubtedly one of the foremost personages in the Episcopal 
Church. He had been brought up a Presbyterian, and he went 
to Union Seminary in the days of Dean Briggs. Accepting the 
critical views of his teacher, he was refused ordination by his 
presbytery, and found the freedom and catholicity which he 
desired in the Episcopal Church. Ordained by Bishop Lawrence, 
he served as a deacon under William Reed Huntington. Within 
a few years he had proved his mettle as a liturgical student, 
and had also become one of the leaders of the Liberal wing of 
his adopted Church. Now Bishop Parsons was not the man to 
continue long as the head of a do-nothing commission. He 
found a powerful ally when the Rev. Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins, former dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, was added to the commission in 1933. 

In 1936 Bishop Parsons presented to the commission a “Pro- 
posed Concordat” with the Presbyterian Church. This Con- 
cordat begins with a statement that the two Churches involved 
purpose an eventual organic unity. It then goes on to set up a 
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plan for immediate co-operation in certain areas. A few quota- 
tions make clear what this plan was. 


The immediate purpose of this arrangement is to provide means 
by which each Church may wherever it seems locally desirable as- 
sume pastoral charge of the members of the other Church and offer 
them the privilege of the Holy Communion. 


The two Churches hereby recognize each other’s ministry as a 
“real ministry of the Word and Sacraments.” 


A minister may be commissioned to serve the members of the 
other Church and to minister to them the Sacraments; this com- 
mission shall be in the form of a supplementary ordination by the 
Bishop, or the authorization of an Episcopal minister by the Pres- 
byterian Judicatory. 


This proposal was somewhat in the nature of a trial balloon. 
Bishop Parsons, as his letters to other members of the commis- 
sion make clear, felt that Anglicans, while they were always 
eager to attend conferences on unity, and to talk at length about 
unity, never proceeded to action. It was only a specific plan of 
action, such as this, that could test their sincerity. 


2. The General Convention of 1937 


AT THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1937, the commis- 
sion presented a report which was to have far-reaching conse- 
quences. The essence of this report was contained in one pro- 
posed resolution, which read: 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, acting with full realization of the significance of its pro- 
posal, hereby invites the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America to join with it in accepting the following declaration: 
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The two Churches, one in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word of God, recognizing the Holy Scriptures as the 
supreme rule of faith, accepting the two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ, and believing that the visible unity of Christian Churches is 
the will of God, hereby formally declare their purpose to achieve 
organic union between the respective Churches.” 

Upon the basis of these agreements the two Churches agree to 
take immediate steps toward the framing of plans whereby this 
end may be achieved. 


It is an astonishing fact that this resolution, so profound in 
its implications, was passed by both houses of General Conven- 
tion without debate, and without a single recorded dissenting 
vote. 


Unless one understands the Ecumenical background and the fact that 
some of us had come almost directly from the great Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conferences in 1937, one may quite properly be surprised at the 
unanimity of General Convention’s action. But it was no surprise. The 
Commission’s report was unanimous. There was no reason why we 
should not go ahead in view of the great impetus which came from the 
beginnings of the World Council of Churches and the uniting of the 
Faith and Order and Life and Work Movements. I think no accurate 
history of the period can ignore that fact—Edward L. Parsons 


However, the House of Deputies, which nowadays often 
tends to be more conservative than the bishops, was not yet 
ready to let down the bars. A resolution offered by the Rev. 
Robert R. Carmichael of Rhode Island, the effect of which 
would have been to give any clergyman liberty to dispense with 
the requirement of Confirmation before Communion, was, after 
being passed around from the Committee on the Prayer Book 
to the Joint Commission on Unity, referred back to the latter 
body, to consider and report to the next General Convention. 

Since it was apparent that the joint commission was now to 
become a body with powers, its numbers were increased to 
fifteen—five bishops, five priests, and five laymen. Bishop Par- 
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sons continued as chairman; the other episcopal members were 
Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire, Bishop Strider, coadjutor of West 
Virginia, Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles, and Bishop Fenner, 
coadjutor of Kansas. Bishop Parsons was, as we have seen, an 
advanced Liberal; Bishop Wilson was an Anglo-Catholic with 
a real desire for unity; Bishops Fenner and Stevens were mod- 
erate High Churchmen; Bishop Strider represented the ortho- 
dox Virginia Evangelicals. Of the clerical delegates, Dr. Rob- 
bins, Dean Dun, and Dean Sturges of Boston were well-qualified 
to speak for the Liberals, and Dr. Gavin and Father Bloodgood 
of Milwaukee for the Anglo-Catholics. Two of the lay mem- 
bers were outstanding figures—President Kenneth C. M. Sills 
of Bowdoin College, and Clifford P. Morehouse, whose posi- 
tion as editor of The Living Church made him an excellent 
spokesman for the intelligent and well-informed Anglo-Cath- 
olic laity. It was a strong and well-balanced body. 

Thus the joint commission had been transformed into a body 
whose purpose was to achieve organic unity with the Presbyte- 
rians. And unlike the proceedings which led up to the Congre- 
gational Concordat, the initiative in this case had come from the 
Episcopal Church. The inevitable query is, “Why the Presby- 
terians?” There were certain obvious reasons why we had se- 
lected them to deal with. The two Churches had much in 
common. The membership of the Presbyterian Church was 
drawn largely from the middle and upper classes, and the 
Episcopal Church was still considered as what it was rapidly 
ceasing to be—an upper- and middle-class organization. The 
Presbyterian Church was largely an urban body, and the 
strength of the Episcopal Church still lay in the cities. Both had 
a strong tradition of sound scholarship, and by 1937 the Presby- 
terian Church had largely discarded its original Fundamen- 
talism. There were no more Briggs cases. Both had a strong 
sense of continuity, and a real belief in the visible Church. There 
was in the Presbyterian Church what might be called a High 
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Church movement, which held clear-cut sacramental views. 
Both Churches believed in an apostolic succession, though they 
differed on the manner in which that succession was continued. 
In certain focal centers, such as Princeton University and the 
Union Theological Seminary, both Churches were in close con- 
tact. The advantages were apparent. The difficulties were to 
show up later. 


It ought to be noted here that we had gone forward with the Pres- 
byterians because the Methodists asked to be counted out while they 
were completing their own unity arrangements. The Lutherans were in 
much the same position, and while we had had profitable discussions 
with the representatives of the United Lutherans, and separately with 
the Augustana Synod, the Lutherans had practically withdrawn because 
of their own problems. The Presbyterians were eager to go ahead. That 
is worth noting, because many people have said to me, “Why did you 
not put the Methodists first?” or “Why did you deal with the Presbyte- 
rians first?” It was simply the fact that things worked out that way. 

—Edward L. Parsons 


3. The Syllabus of 1939 


IN MAY, 1938, the Presbyterian General Assembly accepted 
the invitation thus extended by our General Convention, and 
appointed a commission to meet with our representatives. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1940 the two commissions held three meetings. 
Out of these meetings came a “Syllabus,” which was published 
in 1939. It consisted of three sections: The first was entitled, 
“Things Believed in Common,” and was designed to show the 
large area of doctrinal agreement between the two Churches. 
The second was called, “Things that Might Be Undertaken in 
Common,” and proposed various ways in which the two 
Churches might come to know each other better. About these 
two sections there was little controversy. But the third section 
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was Bishop Parsons’s “Proposed Concordat”; this was another 
matter. On the surface a proposal for immediate and unified 
actions in some areas, it obviously carried with it serious doc- 
trinal implications. Here it might be well to let the report of 
the joint commission speak for itself. 


The publication of the proposed Concordat has been the cause of 
some misunderstanding. Its publication was understood by the Com- 
mission of our Church to be for the purpose of throwing it open for 
discussion and enlightening comment by both Churches. Unfor- 
tunately, since the authorship of the Concordat came from within the 
Commission of our own Church, and since differences of opinion re- 
garding it were not always frankly expressed in joint meetings with 
the Presbyterians, the latter received the impression that it carried 
with it the virtual approval of a united Commission. The Pres- 
byterian Department accordingly has already presented it to the 
General Assembly as a proposal carrying the endorsement of the 
two negotiating commissions, and the Presbyterian Department has 
been encouraged by the Assembly to proceed on the basis of it. 


It is not, I think, unfair to say that the commission had de- 
cidedly got off on the wrong foot. Reading between the lines, 
one can draw from the above statement certain clear conclu- 
sions. First, the commission was badly divided. At the one 
extreme were Bishop Parsons and Dr. Robbins, determined to 
press for specific unity measures, and dragging the commission 
along in their wake. Bishop Wilson, Father Bloodgood, and 
Mr. Morehouse, living in the same geographical area, were 
closely associated in opposition to the Parsons-Robbins pro- 
posals. But they must not be taken as being simply opposed to 
unity; all three were advocates of unity, provided Catholic 
principles were preserved. During 1938, Bishop Wilson had 
brought forward, as an alternative to the Concordat, a sugges- 
tion for “dual membership” which he felt would accomplish the 
practical ends Bishop Parsons had in mind, while avoiding the 
vexed question of validity of orders. After considerable discus- 
sion this plan was dropped. In between these two groups were 
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the other members of the commission, whose position at this 
stage of the game cannot be determined by the available evi- 
dence. In the second place, these radical divergences within 
the commission had not been made apparent to the Presby- 
terians, who came eventually to feel, with some justice, that 
they had been led on. Assuming that the proposed Concordat 
represented the considered judgment of the Episcopal Church, 
they had at first acted on that basis, and suddenly found they 
had been, without any conscious dishonesty on our part, misled. 
It was an unfortunate situation. Beyond this, a considerable 
number of conservative Churchmen were coming to feel that 
the Liberal leaders had rushed matters, and had attempted to 
commit the Church to a program for which it was by no means 
ready. This feeling may have been unjustified, but its existence 
was a fact to be reckoned with. 


Although the Presbyterians without sufficient discussion had been en- 
couraged to go ahead with the Concordat, later on the Presbyterian 
Department stated both orally and in writing that they would not enter 
into any plan of supplementary ordination since it carried with it for 
many of our people the implication that they were being ordained or 
re-ordained.—Edward L. Parsons 


4. The Convention of 1940 


THE COMMISSION, well aware that the Church was not yet 
ready for anything like the proposed Concordat, did not ad- 
vocate that the General Convention of 1940 take any action on 
it. They proposed only two positive steps, which they offered 
in the form of resolutions. The first was an amendment to 
Canon 23—the famous “Open Pulpit Canon” which had caused 
such a furor in 1907. The canon, as will be remembered, begins 
by forbidding any person to officiate in the Episcopal Church 
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who has not been duly licensed to minister therein. In 1907 
this had been enlarged to permit “Christian laymen” to preach 
under certain special circumstances. This was now restated in 
the following terms: 


Provided, that nothing herein shall be so construed as to forbid 
communicants of this Church to act as lay readers, or Ministers of 
any Church with which this Church has entered into a Declaration 
of Purpose to achieve organic unity, to preach the Gospel. 


The words in italics are those added by the resolution of 1940. 
This was “open pulpit” with a vengeance; Presbyterian min- 
isters were now allowed to preach in any Episcopal Church on 
any occasion. Surprisingly, this canon passed both houses with- 
out any recorded division. The second resolution, which merely 
declared that the Convention advised members of the Episcopal 
Church so situated that the ministrations of their own Church 
were not available to associate themselves with a Presbyterian 
congregation, passed the House of Bishops, but was defeated 
in the House of Deputies. Why the deputies, having just swal- 
lowed the large fat camel of Canon 23, should have strained at 
the gnat of this comparatively innocuous resolution, passes 
human understanding. 

The commission emerged from the Convention of 1940 with 
a significantly changed membership. The death of Dr. Gavin 
had removed from it the weightiest Anglo-Catholic theologian 
among its members. Dean Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, appointed 
in 1940, soon resigned, and his place was taken by Dr. Robbins, 
who had been temporarily off the commission. New members 
were Warden Theodore O. Wedel of the College of Preachers 
and Dean Alexander C. Zabriskie of Virginia Seminary, an 
advanced Liberal and a strong advocate of immediate unity. 
Thus the commission was now a body with a predominantly 


Liberal membership. 
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5. Basic Principles 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS now discarded the “Proposed 
Concordat,” which was confessedly a measure of limited and 
temporary application, and which the Presbyterians would not 
have, and proceeded with a totally different sort of plan. The 
goal was now complete organic unity—one Church, one gov- 
ernment, one ministry, one communicant list. This approach 
had been advocated by Mr. Morehouse from the beginning. In 
the interval between the Conventions of 1940 and 1943, the 
commissions issued for the consideration of the Churches two 
documents, Joznt Ordination and Basic Principles. Since this 
latter document became the eventual battle ground, it deserves 
careful study. 

Basic Principles begins by stating that “the type of unity en- 
visaged in these proposals allows for more diversity of organiza- 
tion and worship.” The Bible is to be received as the ultimate 
standard of faith and living, supplemented by the Confession 
of Faith and the Book of Common Prayer. The essentials of 
the administration of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are set 
down. Government is to be administered by a graduated system 
in an ascending series—vestry or session, diocesan convention 
or presbytery, and General Convention or General Assembly. 
It is provided that “they shall each, except the lowest, include a 
bishop or bishops, presbyters and ruling elders, sitting together 
with equal rights and powers.” (The italics are mine.) There 
is to be a double transmission of orders, through the episcopate 
and through the presbytery. The Presbyterian licentiate is even- 
tually to be merged in the diaconate. The Ruling Eldership— 
a cornerstone of Presbyterian polity—is to be accepted, and rul- 
ing elders are to be set apart by prayer and the laying on of 
hands. Confirmation is to be retained, but it may be admin- 


istered either by a bishop or by a presbyter authorized by the 
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presbytery, and does not necessarily have for its form the laying 
on of hands. For the present, the united Church is to have 
diversity of rite. 

The document was circulated throughout the Church for 
study and discussion. Plentiful discussion ensued, and the 
Church papers were filled with articles pro and con. Foremost 
in opposition was the American Church Union, under the 
leadership of Father Hughson of the Order of the Holy Cross. 
This organization gave the impression that it was against any 
proposals for union except on the papal line of total submission. 
It attacked side issues, such as the “loss” of the diaconate and 
of Confirmation—forgetting that in no other branch of the 
Catholic Church is confirmation by a bishop the invariable 
prelude to Communion, and that the ruling eldership bears 
far more resemblance to the diaconate as understood by the 
Primitive Church than anything now existing in Western 
Catholicism. The Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship was equally 
vociferous in advocacy of the proposals. Their line was that 
this was the golden opportunity of the century, and that if we 
failed to seize it we would be left a dwindling minority body. 
Party lines, which had somewhat relaxed during the earlier part 
of the century, were now being drawn more closely. The ancient 
war of High Church and Low Church had broken out again 
in full intensity. 


6. The Convention of 1943 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1943 met in Cleveland in 
an atmosphere already heated. It was evident from the outset that 
the advocates of the unity proposals, who up until now had had 
pretty smooth sailing, were about to face a storm of consider- 
able violence. The opening blast came over the election of the 
president of the House of Deputies. For the first time in decades, 
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there were party candidates for this key position, the importance 
of which lies in the fact that the president not only presides, 
but appoints to committees and commissions. The Liberals 
nominated the Rev. Phillips E. Osgood of Boston. The High 
Church party had failed to get together, and its votes were 
divided between three candidates—Dean Claude W. Sprouse 
of West Missouri, Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, and the Rev. Don Frank Fenn of Balti- 
more. The result was that while the three High Church candi- 
dates had between them a considerable majority on the first 
ballot, Dr. Osgood was elected on the second ballot. When the 
time came to hear the work of the joint commission, it was 
discovered that there were two reports to be presented; the rift 
within the commission, which had been slowly growing for 
several years, was now a downright split. 

The majority report called for no specific action beyond the 
continuation of the commission, but incorporated in its text 
Basic Principles, presumably with the hope that General Con- 
vention would give it some sort of approval. This report was 
accompanied by a minority report, signed by Bishop Wilson, 
Father Bloodgood, and Mr. Morehouse—a clearcut document 
which dissented vigorously from the conclusions of the ma- 
jority. It began by stating that the majority report “uses a great 
deal of language to very little effect. It does not meet the actual 
situation squarely, but circumvents it with rhetorical phrases.” 
The minority maintained that an episcopate whose powers and 
duties remained to be defined at some future date would not be 
the historic episcopate, whatever it might be called. They as- 
serted that Confirmation in terms of Basic Principles would be 
Confirmation in name only. They quoted with telling em- 
phasis the covering letter sent out with Basic Principles by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church—a letter which 
roundly stated that “the office of bishop as herein set forth is 
Presbyterian in its conception.” They noted the grave uncer- 
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tainty among Presbyterians as to whether the ruling elder is a 
layman or a clergyman—a point of considerable importance in 
view of the formal acceptance of the ruling eldership in the 
proposed plan of union. 

Each report was accompanied by a set of resolutions. That of 
the majority was non-committal in character, providing merely 
that the joint commission be directed to carry forward its 
negotiations with the Presbyterian representatives, and that 
any plan of union, before being submitted to General Con- 
vention for action, should be referred to the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. The resolutions of the minority also provided for a 
reference to Lambeth, but their Resolution Two contained this 
significant phrase: “Resolved that the Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity be reappointed with a new membership 
which shall be more representative of the whole Church than 
is the present membership.” Here at last was an issue clearly 
drawn. 


I now come to one of the most important matters in my comments. It 
is quite true that the Convention in Cleveland in 1943 met in a troubled 
time. The war was on, and a great many leaders in the Church, including 
many who accepted in general the position of the majority of the Com- 
mission were eager because it was war time to veto any long debate in 
the Convention itself. Consequently when we reached Cleveland mem- 
bers of the Commission had much conference with others who were 
pressing us to accept some sort of substitute resolution which would 
avoid controversy and satisfy those who were distressed by the proposals 
in Basic Principles. The Commission, all of whose members were there 
except Bishop Wilson, who was ill at his home, spent a long and arduous 
evening discussing what should be done. There was not much in its 
report which was really controversial, if one regarded Basic Principles 
as only for study, but it was true that there was a good deal of feeling 
that the Commission was not well balanced. We knew that three of the 
bishops were going off in any case. Bishop Wilson was too ill. He died 
not long after. Bishop Stevens had found it impossible to keep on, and 
I had, a year before that, told Bishop Oldham that I would not permit 
myself to be reappointed even if the Presiding Bishop wanted to. I do 
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not believe that retired Bishops should head commissions which are 
likely to be controversial. I had not seen that clearly when I retired in 
1941, but I had already told Bishop Oldham, and that I hoped he would 
fill the vacancy that my retiring would leave. At any rate, the Commis- 
sion discussed the whole matter. It went over the resolutions which 
were proposed by the leaders of the group which was endeavoring to 
keep off from controversy, and we finally decided, with, I think, very 
few changes, to present those resolutions instead of those which were 
appended to our report. It was suggested to me by some of those behind 
the resolution that it might help the situation if I should ask Bishop 
Oldham to present them. 

The House of Bishops did not meet in executive session on this mat- 
ter, I am quite sure. But the minutes, of course, give a somewhat wrong 
impression. I presented the report and then stated that I was going to 
make a very different speech than I intended before I reached Cleveland. 
I explained what the commission had decided and then asked Bishop Old- 
ham to present the resolutions which the commission had accepted as its 
own.—Edward L. Parsons 


In the upshot, neither report came before the Convention for 
formal action. As Bishop Parsons has indicated in his note, 
the commission had unanimously decided, at the last moment, 
to withdraw both reports and to offer a substitute set. This new 
set was presented to the House of Bishops by Bishop Oldham 
of Albany—a person admirably fitted to act as a mediator be- 
tween the warring factions. He was an exceedingly well-read 
man, a theologian of merit, who probably deserved as well 
as any man the often misused title of “Prayer Book Catholic.” 
He had been an outstanding figure in the last Lambeth Confer- 
ence, and an active member of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. For several years he had been attending the sessions 
of the joint commission as a supplementary member. By the 
resolutions which he offered, both reports were received with- 
out judgment being passed on either. The proposal for a refer- 
ence to Lambeth, advocated by both sections of the joint com- 
mission, was included. The Presbyterians were thanked for 
their generous and open-minded attitude. But the gist of the 
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matter was contained in Resolution Two: “Resolved, that the 
Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity be continued with 
such changes in membership as may seem advisable.” Much 
softened in its wording, this resolution nevertheless acted on the 
allegation of the minority report that the Joint Commission as 
constituted in 1940 was not representative. These resolutions 
were passed by the bishops and sent down to the deputies. Here 
Dean Dun and Father Bloodgood presented the differing posi- 
tions of the majority and minority sections of the commission, 
in addresses which were temperate statements of a vital dif- 
ference. There was practically no debate. Neither party was 
ready for a showdown, and the compromise resolutions of the 
joint commission had taken away any rational ground for 
dispute. The resolutions were passed without a division; in 
effect, the only action of the Convention was to suspend judg- 
ment and action until a new commission had worked out a 
new plan. 


7. The Proposed Basis of Union 


THE JOINT COMMISSION, then, emerged from the Conven- 
tion of 1943 a body considerably changed in its make-up. Bishop 
Parsons, its chairman for so many years, declined to be con- 
sidered for reappointment, and was succeeded by Bishop Strider. 
Bishop Fenner was reappointed. New episcopal members were 
Bishop Gardner of New Jersey (who later resigned and was 
replaced by Bishop Sturtevant of Fond du Lac), Bishop Old- 
ham, Bishop Keeler of Minnesota, and Bishop Washburn of 
Newark. Dr. Wedel, Dean Zabriskie, Mr. W. L. Balthis, Dr. 
Alexander Guerry, and Mr. J. C. Spaulding were all continued; 
all had signed the majority report. Bishop Wilson was on his 
deathbed, and neither he nor the other two members who had 
signed the minority report were reappointed. The names of the 
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Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, the Rev. Sherman C. Johnson, who 
had gone from the faculty of Nashotah House to that of the 
Episcopal Theological School, the Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, one 
of the best theological minds among the Anglo-Catholics, and 
Dean Sprouse now appeared on the list. It was definitely a 
better balanced commission than its predecessor. Throughout 
the triennium it continued to meet with the Presbyterian rep- 
resentatives, but now in an atmosphere more and more charged 
with the electricity of approaching storm. Finally, in the early 
fall of 1946, the commission published its conclusions in the 
form of a document entitled The Proposed Basis of Union. 
This production demands and deserves careful analysis. It 
stated that the goal of the negotiations was organic union, and 
union on such a basis that other Churches could, in the future, 
be expected to adhere to it. This union was to be embodied 
in a constitution not yet drafted, but to be based on principles 
now set forth. The norms of doctrine were to be the Apostles’ 
and Nicene creeds as defined by the first four General Councils, 
the Westminster Confession, the Presbyterian Catechism, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Thirty-nine Articles. Any 
of these might be used for the instruction of the faithful, “pro- 
vided that such teaching is consistent with the Basis of Union 
and such doctrinal standards as may be set forth by the united 
church.” This prologue was followed by specific statements on 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Bible, the Church, and the 
Sacraments—all unexceptionable as far as they went. Govern- 
ment in the united Church was to be by a series of graduated 
councils as set forth in the previous proposals. The parish coun- 
cil, which was to consist of the clergyman and lay members, 
“shall have oversight of the spiritual upbuilding of the congre- 
gation . . . have oversight of the religious education . . . may 
recommend candidates for confirmation, examine and receive 
persons into the life of the parish.” The presbytery, which 


corresponds to our diocesan convention, “shall have power to 
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receive and examine candidates for the ministry . . . to install 
pastors in their charges, and to dissolve the pastoral relation- 
ship.” 

Then the Proposed Basis proceeded to the crucial question 
of orders, stipulating that when the union was effected, there 
were to be formal services of mutual recognition and extension 
of authority to minister in the united Church. This was to be in 
the following form: 


The Ministry of the Word and Sacraments which thou hast al- 
ready received is hereby recognized: and the grace and authority of 
Holy Orders as conferred by this Church are now added. . . . Take 
thou authority to execute thy ministry and to dispense the Word of 
God and His Holy Sacraments in this united Church; in the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Diversity of worship was frankly envisaged until such time 
as the united Church should adopt a common service book. 
Meanwhile, it was provided that “no change shall be made in 
the worship of any parish without the agreement of the pastor 
and congregation, and the approval of the bishop and pres- 
bytery.” 

The publication of The Proposed Basis of Union was like the 
first flash of lightning, and it was followed by a veritable hail- 
storm of words. Bishop Dun, in a tract called Time for Decision, 
called for immediate action in the forthcoming General Con- 
vention on the basis of the published proposals; this tract was 
endorsed by nine other bishops. Dr. Fleming charged in an 
article in The Living Church that the Liberals, unhappy in 
their situation in a basically Catholic Church, were attempting 
to become the majority by taking in large masses of undigested 
Protestants. Bishop Parsons and Dean Zabriskie advocated the 
Proposed Basis, and were answered by Bishop Conkling and 
Bishop Manning, who had for some time been unalterably op- 
posed to all the proposals set forth by the joint commission. 
Bishop Strider, chairman of the commission, took, as was to be 
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expected, a middle ground. He denied the charge of Dr. Van 
Dusen, Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, that 
the Episcopal attitude was evasive and insincere. He equally de- 
plored Bishop Dun’s attempt to rush things, and asked only 
that the report be received with “statesmanship, patience, and 
Christian charity.” The Witness and The Churchman favored 
the report; The Living Church, while opening its columns to 
statements on both sides, condemned it editorially. 

The situation was not improved by certain things which 
occurred at the meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in May, 1946. Although The Proposed Basis of Union had not 
been published, some of its details were there disclosed by Pres- 
byterian members of the commission. Commenting on these 
details, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, said that “there would be complete mutual 
recognition of the ministry of both churches and an extension 
of authority to preach in the united church. The Episcopal 
Commission sought an extension of ordination, which was 
declined.” Even more damaging to the cause of unity was the 
address of Mr. Charles J. Turck, president of MacAlester Col- 
lege, and a layman, in which he declared that “we as laymen 
might find that doctrinal points are irrelevant to merger. Lay- 
men aren’t given to quibbling. We want action and we want it 
in our lifetime. We believe some kind of union can be worked 
out in the next two years.” The effect of these speeches, which 
were gleefully quoted by the opponents of The Proposed Basis 
of Union, was to spike the guns of the Liberals. It was difficult 
for them to claim, in view of such statements, that the extension 
of authority was only a sort of reordination, and that basic 
doctrine had been carefully safeguarded. 
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8. The Crisis of 1946 


NOT SINCE 1874 had a General Convention met in such a 
storm-laden atmosphere as that which assembled in Philadel- 
phia in September, 1946. The strong advocates of unity were 
now ready to press for action—action swift and definite. The 
Anglo-Catholics had girded their loins to defend what they 
felt to be the essential Catholic position of the Church. And 
to many moderate Churchmen who would have refused to be 
classified with either party, there seemed a very real danger that 
the Episcopal Church itself would be torn apart in the struggle. 
Moderate and sober old-fashioned High Church parishes were 
sadly considering the possibility that they might be forced by 
their consciences to secede if The Proposed Basis of Union was 
passed by General Convention. Delegates in many dioceses 
were being elected on strict party lines. It was a time for de- 
cision. 

When Convention met, the House of Deputies took the un- 
precedented step of electing as its president a layman—the Hon. 
Owen J. Roberts, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. While his election was sponsored by the Liberals, he 
proved an excellent and impartial presiding officer. Beginning 
with the opening night, party caucuses were held. Each side 
selected a floor leader to function in the House of Deputies; 
Mr. Clifford Morehouse for the High Church party, the Rev. 
Gardiner Day for the Low Church, and speakers were assigned 
to state the issues. Again the joint commission presented both 
a majority and a minority report. The majority report, which 
incorporated in its text The Proposed Basis of Union, was signed 
by ten members of the commission, though it was well known 
that some of the signatories did not approve of the plan but 
were merely willing that it be presented to the Church for 
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study. The minority report bore eight signatures. Bishop Old- 
ham declined to sign either report. 

Before the Convention settled down to serious business, it had 
the privilege of listening, in joint session, to an address by a dis- 
tinguished visitor—the Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. While the Archbishop, with excel- 
lent taste, carefully refrained from mentioning the Presbyterian 
negotiations, his address, with its stress on the unity of the An- 
glican Communion and the historic basis of that unity, was 
felt to be an influence strengthening the hands of the conserva- 
tives, and it possibly swung a few wavering votes. 

The majority report, which included, as we have seen, the 
text of The Proposed Basis of Union, ended with seven resolu- 
tions. Resolution Two provided that the Basis of Union be 
received as submitted, as worthy of serious study by the bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the Church, looking forward to positive 
and decisive action by the General Convention of 1949. Resolu- 
tion Three made it the duty of each diocese and missionary dis- 
trict to make a thorough and systematic study of the document. 
Resolution Five requested the Presiding Bishop to submit the 
proposals to the Lambeth Conference of 1948. 

The minority report was a trenchant piece of statement. It 
denied that in accepting the terms of the proposals the Presby- 
terians had also accepted the “historic episcopate.” It averred 
that the proposed formula for extension of orders was in no 
sense a supplementary ordination, and it claimed Presbyterian 
support for its view. It maintained that the united Church would 
have no priesthood in the Catholic and Prayer Book sense of 
the term, and that the adoption of the proposals meant the 
ultimate discarding of the Book of Common Prayer. Finally, it 
concluded that “the present Proposals would automatically re- 
move the Episcopal Church from the Anglican orbit of 
Churches and make it a member of the Presbyterian orbit of 
Churches.” Because of all these objections, the minority de- 
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clined even to present The Proposed Basis of Union to the 
Church for study. 

In 1943 the House of Bishops had acted first on the report of 
the joint commission. Now the deputies refused to wait for 
guidance from the upper house and proceeded to act on their 
own. This was, in effect, a defeat for the Liberals, since the con- 
servatives did not trust the House of Bishops, and did not want 
their action to precede that of the deputies. Dean Sprouse, act- 
ing as spokesman for the minority of the commission, moved to 
substitute for Resolutions Two, Three, Four, and Five of the 
majority report, four resolutions, of which the second was the 
kernel of the nut. It read: “Resolved, that the said document, 
The Basis of Union, is not acceptable, in that it is inconsistent 
with the faith and order of this Church as set forth by the Book 
of Common Prayer, and that therefore it is not approved by 
this Convention.” The substitute resolutions on reference to 
Lambeth contained no mention of the Proposed Basis, but sim- 
ply asked that Lambeth appoint a standing commission to con- 
sider all Anglican approaches to unity. 


We now come to 1946 and the resolutions adopted there. I had no part 
officially in the Commission’s work but I would make two or three ob- 
servations. One is that the Archbishop of Canterbury certainly con- 
tributed a great deal to the results. He had proposed a new plan which 
of course he has frequently spoken of since. . . . In the second place I 
think that the decision to have the unity report presented first in the 
House of Deputies was not a victory for the conservatives or anything of 
that kind. It was the “despatch of business” leaders who decided that 
the Bishops having dealt with the matter first in Cleveland and indeed 
before that ought to turn it over to the deputies. And finally I think the 
most serious factor in the whole situation was one which I have never 
spoken of in public since I could not of course appear to be criticising 
my old Commission. But actually one of the great troubles had been 
that while heretofore the Commission had kept the Church informed 
constantly of what they were doing, with consequent discussion, the new 
Commission decided to appoint a sub-committee to work with a sub- 
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committee of the Presbyterians. Nothing whatever was heard about the 
progress they were making until the whole big plan came out too late 
for any thorough discussion before the meeting of Convention. I do not 
mean to imply that the Convention would have accepted the majority 
of the Commission’s resolutions if they had had eight or nine months to 
hear it discussed in the Church papers, but it might have been a less 
confusing situation and the result might have been something that was 
at least courteous to our Presbyterian friends—Edward L. Parsons 


Dean Sprouse’s substitutes were a little too sharply worded 
to be acceptable to the legislative body of a Church which has 
always believed in the Via Media. Various amendments were of- 
fered, two of which provided that The Proposed Basis of Union 
be submitted to the Church without approval or disapproval 
on the part of the Convention. Eventually an amendment of- 
fered by the Rev. Dr. George E. Norton of Rochester was passed 
by a large majority. This directed the joint commission to “pre- 
pare a statement of faith and order, in harmony with the Lam- 
beth Quadrilateral, upon which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. is prepared to enter into intercommunion 
and to proceed toward organic federation with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.” The meat of this resolution lies in the 

‘phrase “in harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral.” If the 
General Convention passed this in place of the majority resolu- 
tions, it was to say, in effect, that The Proposed Basis of Union 
was not in harmony with the Quadrilateral and was therefore 
unacceptable to the Church at large. 

The House of Deputies, having turned down a motion to go 
into executive session, proceeded to debate the question. In this 
debate, the content was less significant than the manner. It was 
free, frank, and marked by a singular good temper throughout. 
Among the more notable speakers were Dr. Wedel, who advo- 
cated the majority report, and Mr. Anson T. McCook, a fine 
representative of Connecticut churchmanship, for the opposi- 
tion. On the fifth day of the session the critical vote by orders 
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was taken. Since technically the vote was on the resolutions of 
the majority report as amended by Dean Sprouse and as again 
amended by Dr. Norton’s substitute, it is important to have 
clearly in mind what the House was actually doing. The reso- 
lutions now before the House contained no mention of The 
Proposed Basis of Union and no mention of action in 1949. 
They provided for a redraft in terms of the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral, and for a reference to the Lambeth Conference. An affir- 
mative vote for these resolutions was therefore a clear victory 
for the opponents of The Proposed Basis of Union. The vote was 
as follows: 

Clergy: “ayes,” 43; “noes,” 234; divided, 14. 

Lay: “ayes,” 4374; “noes,” 30¥ ; divided, 5. 
The conservatives had won. 

When the resolutions thus passed by the House of Deputies 
reached the House of Bishops, Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio 
moved an amendment to the resolutions providing for a refer- 
ence to Lambeth—an amendment which again brought in men- 
tion of the existing proposals for union. This was accepted by 
the bishops and sent down to the deputies, who refused to con- 
cur and adhered firmly to their original resolutions. Eventually, 
the stand of the deputies was accepted by the House of Bishops. 

This action of General Convention brought to a conclusion 
the attempt, under way since 1936, toward union between our 
Church and the Presbyterians. True, the joint commission was 
continued, with further changes in its composition—it was even 
instructed to go on with its conversations with the Presbyte- 
rians; but everyone knew this was merely a polite gesture. The 
Presbyterians in turn made their bow, and went on to the more 
profitable business of reunion among the various Presbyterian 
bodies in the United States. The secular press, disappointed at 
not having startling headlines to print, labeled the Convention 
of 1946 a “do-nothing Convention.” But the secular press was 
mistaken; it had accomplished a great deal. The student of the 
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history of our Church, when he considers this Convention, is 
inevitably reminded of the Conventions of 1844, of 1871, and of 
1874. In each of these, as in 1946, an active and zealous minority 
had tried to force the Church into precipitate action for which 
the Church was not ready. In each case, the apparently negative 
action of General Convention was, in effect, the affirmation of 
an important, positive principle. 

The whole episode of the attempted union with the Presby- 
terian Church is not one on which an Episcopalian can look 
back with much pride. It is difficult—perhaps impossible—to 
be impartial in one’s view of such a recent and burning ques- 
tion. To the present writer, the whole process seems patient of 
this interpretation: A minority—endowed with strong leader- 
ship, zealous for a great cause, perfectly honest in their intent, 
and convinced that the mind of the Church was with them— 
attempted to pledge the Church to a series of measures which 
seemed to men of an opposite school fatal to the continuing life 
of the Church as a Catholic body. The Church, always slow in 
rousing herself to action, seemed for a time to acquiesce; then, 
perceiving that a great gulf yawned in front of her, firmly re- 
fused to proceed any further along that path. The action of the 
General Convention of 1946 was not the action of a High 
Church majority; it was the result of a conservative coalition 
between northern Anglo-Catholics of various shades and South- 
ern Evangelicals—a coalition that has more than once held the 
Church firm to her moorings in time of storm. 

The Presbyterians felt, and justly, that they had been shab- 
bily treated. The Episcopal Church had made the first ad- 
vances. It had appeared to be ready to make great concessions 
for the sake of unity. The Presbyterians, on their part, had 
demonstrated that they had principles and had stuck by them. 
And in the upshot, the Episcopal Church had withdrawn her 
concessions and said, in effect, that negotiations must begin all 
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over again. As one eminent Presbyterian divine well expressed 
it, “I felt like a man who had been invited to dinner and had 
the door slammed in my face.” 


NOTE ON CHAPTER VII 
by the 
Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D.D. 
Retired Bishop of California 


MR. DE MILLE has most courteously given me an opportunity 
not only to read and comment to him on his chapter dealing 
with the Presbyterians but also to write a statement (not too 
long I hope) of my own view of what was happening from 
1928 on to 1946 in our negotiations with the Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Lutherans. 

1. The most important consideration in the whole matter is 
that the effort we were making was part of the world-wide 
(ecumenical) movement. In these drab and threatening days 
it sometimes seems hard to catch again the spirit of World and 
National Councils, the profound longing which was seizing 
the Christian Churches to achieve the unity which they knew 
was God’s will. The Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910, 
the Faith and Order Movement, its child through Bishop 
Brent’s prophetic vision; the stirring “Appeal to all Christian 
People” of the 1920 Lambeth Conference; the Life and Work 
Movement whose chief leader was Archbishop Soderblom of 
Sweden; the steady progress towards mutual understanding in 
South India; the successful Faith and Order Conference at 
Lausanne in 1927—those and many other lesser movements 
turned the General Convention of 1928 inevitably to unity mat- 
ters. The Bishops’ Pastoral Letter dealt with it and on motion 
of Bishop Brent the Joint Commission was established to confer 
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with the Presbyterians and Methodists on Christian morality, 
“looking towards organic Unity.” Three years later it acquired 
the name of “Approaches to Unity” and was authorized to deal 
with other aspects of the problem and to include the Lutherans. 
The moving of the Spirit was felt more and more. The Lam- 
beth Conference of 1930 had renewed its appeal, had given its 
general approval and its prayers to the South India movement, 
had passed at least one unexpected resolution (concerning re- 
ceiving Communion from ministers not Episcopally ordained) ; 
had carried on profitable conferences with the Orthodox, and 
the report of its committee on unity, although not authoritative 
(as are the resolutions), gave a well-balanced statement of the 
Anglican position on the 4th item of the Quadrilateral. 

2. In the course of the four or five years from 1931 on, two 
things became apparent. The first was that while the Methodists 
were very much interested, their primary responsibility at the 
moment was to complete the union of the various branches of 
their own Church, and the Lutherans were still in the prelim- 
inary stages of the same effort. 

The second fact that became obvious was that conferences 
could go on indefinitely and get nowhere. We needed some- 
thing concrete to work on, some proposal for action. Then came 
1937. The Westfield Committee of about 35 members under 
the presidency of Archbishop Temple drew up the plans for 
uniting the Faith and Order and Life and Work Movements in 
what is now the World Council of Churches. Bishop Oldham 
and I were both members of the Committee. The Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences followed. The World Council was in 
the making. 

When the General Convention met in Cincinnati immedi- 
ately thereafter there was again the sense that under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit we might hope for great and un- 
precedented things. We accepted the World Council. The Com- 


mission on Approaches to Unity presented unanimously the 
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resolution inviting the Presbyterians to join us in the effort to 
achieve organic unity. The Convention accepted it with prac- 
tical unanimity. Certainly when the resolution passed the 
House of Bishops, and the Presiding Bishop called us to prayer, 
there was a profound sense of the presence of God and His 
guidance. And after all may I ask why should any Christian 
hesitate to support the effort to achieve organic unity—clearly 
God’s will—with any other Christians? 

3. That was the spiritual atmosphere in which the negotia- 
tions with the Presbyterians began. 

A word about tension should follow. It is quite true that the 
moment a concrete proposal was presented to the Church ex- 
plosions began. But what kind of a Church would it be in which 
men and women did not think of the truth as they see it, with 
sufficient conviction to argue about it? Again and again people 
would say to me “do you expect that the Church will accept 
this or that?” I don’t know what other members of the Com- 
mission would have answered. My answer was and is that what- 
ever might come in the end, the vital thing was that the 
Church should thrash things out and learn where it stands. 
It was quickly apparent that the supplementary ordination plan 
would be acceptable to neither Church and joint ordination less 
so; but the two later plans worked out more carefully deserved 
a careful study, and that was all the Commission had asked. 
This is of course no place to enter into a discussion of those 
plans; but it is proper to note that the second (1946) plan espe- 
cially was the result of long and careful study. It is quite clear 
also that unless we propose to adopt something like the rigid 
attitude of Rome we must expect to take careful account of 
what other negotiating Churches have to offer, if we really 
want to “achieve organic unity.” 

But in any case tension is inevitable so long as God has 
faced us with the task of fulfilling His purpose that His Church 


should be united. We can no longer escape into our own little 
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Anglican fold and shut our eyes to the great Christian society 
outside our gates. Those of the Orthodox Churches which are 
free politically are deeply concerned in spite of being to some 
extent prisoners of their past. Our Commission by the way had 
a Committee with the present Bishop of Nassau (Spence Bur- 
ton, SSJE) as Chairman to work on that problem. The Protes- 
tant world presses us on every side. The achievements of some 
of those communions put us to shame. It is God who forces 
tension upon us and God is in the end inescapable. 

4. Just one more point. My own opinion (which may be 
worth very little) is that the thing which happened in Phila- 
delphia was largely due to the very short time during which 
the Commission’s report was made public before the meeting 
of Convention. There was no intention I am sure upon the 
part of those who framed the resolutions which were adopted, 
nor upon the part of the Convention itself to do what on the 
surface was a very great discourtesy to our Presbyterian breth- 
ren. We Episcopalians may not be very good Christians; but 
we certainly try to be gentlemen. It may be a long time before 
the Presbyterians will be ready to deal with us again ex animo; 
but we have never repudiated our invitation; and back of it all 
is the pressure of God’s will. We cannot escape him. We can 
evade, delay, postpone: But God wills unity. The outlook 
towards Rome is pretty hopeless; for Rome is, even more than 
the Orthodox, a prisoner of its own past; but the opportunities 
elsewhere are manifold. We need humility; we need a vast 
measure of Christian love; we need the courage to be ready for 
high adventure; and hearts and minds open to the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the Crucible of War 


1. The Dress Rehearsal 


| Paro BACK from the vantage point of 1954, we can see 

plainly that World War I was the beginning of the breakup 
of the social, economic, and political system which grew out of 
the Reformation and the Industrial Revolution. We are still in 
the midst of that vast change, and where it will take us no man 
knows. But the immediate effects of World War I on the 
United States, and on the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, were neither great nor obvious. It is probably safe to 
venture that the Episcopal Church—strongest on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and intimately connected with the Church of Eng- 
land—was, as a whole, in favor of our entry into the war from 
a comparatively early date. As soon as we had entered the con- 
flict, the Church set up an Army and Navy Commission and 
called for chaplains. The response was excellent; more applied 
than could be used, and by the end of the war there were 187 
Episcopal chaplains in service. Three chaplains had been killed 
in action. But the war ended so soon after our entry into it that 
the chaplains had hardly got into their stride when the Armis- 
tice was signed. In effect, the war amounted to little more than 
a dress rehearsal for a greater emergency to come. 

Those of us who lived through World War I remember viv- 
idly the war hysteria which swept the country, and the childish 
demonstrations which were the result of that hysteria. From the 
silliest of these manifestations—sauerkraut renamed “liberty 
cabbage,” the banning from concert programs of Beethoven 
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and Wagner, the burning of German books—the Episcopal 
Church was comparatively free. On at least one occasion the 
Church had an excellent opportunity to prove her ability to 
swim against the current of popular feeling. The House of 
Bishops, meeting in October, 1917, received a memorial from 
the Council of Advice of the Missionary District of Utah, de- 
nouncing its bishop, the Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, for his pacifist 
opinions, and asking for his removal. In response, the House 
asked Bishop Jones to take leave of absence while a committee 
of bishops investigated the case. In the following spring the 
House again met, and considered the matter. Convinced, like 
most Americans, that the war was just and inevitable, they 
nevertheless defended the right of freedom of speech, and de- 
clared their unwillingness to “accept the resignation of any 
bishop in deference to an excited state of public opinion.” 
Bishop Jones eventually resigned of his own volition. As Dr. 
Addison aptly but somewhat maliciously puts it, “The House 
accepted the resignation, while repeating their affirmation 
about freedom of speech. They could not resist the chance to 
enjoy the credit of a verbal defiance of public opinion and at 
the same time the credit of bringing peace and satisfaction to 
the missionary district of Utah.” 

The political isolationism which swept the United States at 
the conclusion of the war found little support within the Epis- 
copal Church. Her strength lay in the Atlantic Seaboard—the 
part of the country which faced Europe, and was most aware of 
European affairs. She was steadily becoming more and more 
conscious of her position as part of a world-wide Communion. 
And so General Convention after General Convention passed 
resolutions in favor of international co-operation to maintain 
the uneasy peace of the era. It is worthy of note that Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States and one of the 
authors of the well-intentioned but abortive Kellogg-Briand 
pact to outlaw war, was an active layman of the Episcopal 
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Church. Her bishops and clergy, notable amongst them Bishop 
Oldham, were constantly active in the various interchurch 
movements of the period which looked to the establishment of 
a stable peace on a Christian basis. 

Complementary to this isolationism, though springing from 
a far worthier motive, was the strong pacifist sentiment which 
was springing up. This sentiment found lodgement particularly 
among the younger Protestant clergy; at one time, half of the 
young Methodist ministers one met were out-and-out pacifists. 
A similar movement existed within the Episcopal Church, but it 
was always confined to a rather small minority. 

In the middle thirties, the Japanese invasion of China created 
a real problem for the American Church. Slowly her mis- 
sionaries were pushed out of the areas in China occupied by 
the Japanese Army. This, of course, was but the beginning of 
the great recession of missionary work throughout the Far East. 


2. Aid for British Missions 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1939, Hitler invaded Poland. The truce was 
at an end, and within a week the continent of Europe was 
ablaze with the fires of war. When the General Convention of 
1940 met, it was at once faced with a number of problems aris- 
ing out of the war. The Rt. Rev. Noel Baring Hudson, secretary 
of the (British) Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, at- 
tended the Convention as the emissary of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to discuss a matter first broached by Presiding 
Bishop Tucker. Bishop Tucker felt that the American Church 
should now assume financial responsibility for a considerable 
part of the missionary work of the Church of England. The 
Convention responded enthusiastically to the suggestion, and 
voted that a special appeal be made to American Churchmen 
to raise three hundred thousand dollars for this purpose. This 
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was a step of signal importance. S.P.G. funds had made possible 
the founding of the Episcopal Church in many parts of the 
American Colonies. During the nineteenth century the Church 
of England had been a gold mine frequently worked by Amer- 
ican Episcopalians in need of funds for missionary work. 
Therefore the Convention and the Church rightly felt that aid 
for British missions was but the repayment of an obligation. 
Beyond that, this step marked a shift in the center of gravity 
within the Anglican Communion. By this act so actively en- 
tered into, the American Church began to forge ahead into the 
position of leadership within the Anglican Communion which 
had formerly belonged to the Mother Church. 


3. Army Chaplains 


ON OCTOBER 16, 1940, while the Convention was in session, 
the Selective Service Act went into effect—the first peacetime 
draft law in the history of the United States. This meant, of 
course, an immediate and enormous increase in the armed 
forces of the United States, and was, as intelligent people rea- 
lized, the prelude to our eventual entry into the war. At once 
it became an urgent duty for the Church to see that the new 
Army was supplied with the ministrations of religion. A new 
Army and Navy Commission was therefore created, with 
Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts as its head. He proved a most 
effective administrator, and for the next four years devoted a 
large part of his time to the work of the commission. He found, 
on taking over, that the Episcopal Church had already in service 
six Regular Army chaplains and nine Regular Navy chaplains, 
with a small number of reserve and National Guard chaplains 
on duty or ready to be called into active service. The Govern- 
ment promptly assigned to each denomination a quota for 
chaplains, in proportion to its numerical strength throughout 
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the country. Early in 1941 the Episcopal quota was set at 185 
for the Army, 37 for the Navy. The response of the clergy to 
this call was instantaneous and inspiring; we almost at once 
exceeded our quota. By the time the General Convention of 
1943 met, the Church had in service 412 chaplains. Before the 
war came to an end, approximately one-tenth of all the active 
priests of the Episcopal Church were serving in the armed 
forces. Only two other religious bodies had a war record that 
could compare with that of the Episcopal Church. 

The work accomplished by these chaplains was outstanding 
in its quality. During World War I, the status of the chaplain 
had been most unsatisfactory; he was neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor good red herring. But now all was changed. The Chief of 
Chaplains for the Army, Monsignor William Arnold, a Roman 
Catholic, had a clear notion of a chaplain’s duties, and was able 
to carry out his ideas. Both he and the Navy Chief of Chaplains, 
a Presbyterian, were completely fair in their dealing with a 
difficult situation. Both recognized the fact that the Episcopal 
Church was a sacramental Church, with needs and methods of 
its own, and they did their utmost to see that Episcopal chap- 
lains had a fair chance to carry out their ministrations in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the Church. Certain difficulties 
- proved insuperable. There never were enough chaplains to go 
around, and many Episcopalians went through four years of 
war with little or no contact with a chaplain of their own faith. 
The stupid American classification of religions—“Catholic” (of- 
ficially construed as “Roman Catholic”), “Protestant,” and 
“Jewish” —caused inevitable friction. But the consensus was that 
the Episcopal chaplain had proved an effective agent in a trying 
situation. 

The providing of so many chaplains necessarily involved a 
considerable financial problem. While the salaries of the chap- 
lains were, of course, paid by the Government, there were other 
needs to be met. In all fairness, it was vital that the pension 
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assessments of the priests who had volunteered for war service 
be kept up. They had to be provided with equipment. Prayer 
Books were needed for distribution to service men. Forward 
Movement literature was in demand. And certain dioceses, in 
whose areas great camps were now springing up overnight 
like enormous mushrooms, needed help. Each chaplain required 
a discretionary fund to take care of emergencies. To meet these 
needs, the Church raised, throughout the years of the war, 
nearly a million and a half dollars. This was done by special 
appeals and lay completely outside the budget of the National 
Council. Few episodes in the life of the Church in this century 
have demonstrated more clearly her essential Christianity in 
the face of crisis. 


4. Persecution in Japan 


AS DR. LATOURETTE has pointed out, the nineteenth cen- 
tury was, for the whole Christian Church, an era of great mis- 
sionary expansion—the greatest, perhaps, since she faced the 
task of converting the barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire. 
In the year 1900, an impartial observer might well have con- 
cluded that Christianity was on the point of taking over, by a 
policy of peaceful penetration, the whole non-Christian world. 
Our own century has witnessed a complete change in this proc- 
ess. Not since Diocletian sat on the throne of the Roman Empire 
has the world seen such a resurgence of militant anti-Christian- 
ity, such a determined attempt, by powerful governments, at 
the utter destruction of the Christian Church. The age of the 
martyrs is with us again. 

To the mission field of the American Episcopal Church in 
eastern Asia—a field so flourishing in 1930—the succeeding 
decade brought one disaster after another. We have already 
mentioned the gradual pushing back of Christian missions in 
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China as the armies of Japan advanced into that unhappy 
country. When, in 1937, Japan began her second and more seri- 
ous invasion of China, tension rapidly developed between Japan 
and the United States—a tension that had its effect not only on 
our missions in China but also on those in Japan. Foreigners, 
Westerners, Americans especially, were becoming more and 
more suspect in the realm of the Mikado. Finally—in 1940—the 
Japanese Government initiated a policy which, while nominally 
merely anti-foreign, was in fact anti-Christian. In that year the 
Japanese Diet passed the Religious Organizations Act—an act 
which had two purposes: to break the connection between 
Japanese Christianity and Western Christianity, and to bring 
Japanese Christianity under close government supervision. 

The act provided that all foreign clergy must be withdrawn 
from Japan and that all foreign financial aid must immediately 
cease. Fortunately, the continuous effort made since 1900 by the 
American Episcopal Church to develop native leadership and 
support in all her foreign mission work had laid foundations 
capable of withstanding this storm. There were in 1940 two 
dioceses in Japan under Japanese bishops. In the three American 
dioceses, American clergy numbered only fourteen, as against 
more than sixty priests of Japanese blood. In compliance with 
the act, all American clergy were immediately withdrawn, and 
the Japanese Church was left free to manage her own affairs. A 
more serious blow in many respects was the cessation of the 
flow of American money. Japan was a poor country, and the 
Japanese Church was just beginning to learn the painful lesson 
of self-support. The enforcement of the act meant grinding 
poverty for the Japanese clergy. Many of them had to take up 
secular jobs to feed themselves and their families. But as Con- 
stance Wentzel has pointed out, the end of financial depend- 
ence was not without a certain gain; “As nationalism grew 
stronger,” she observes, “the visit of the foreign missionary to 
the local church, during which time the supplement was deliv- 
ered, was inevitably followed by a visit from the local policeman 
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to find out how much ‘foreign aid’ was received and for what.” 
From the anti-Christian point of view of the local official, the 
itinerant missionary could only be a spy. And so what the Jap- 
anese pastor lost in material support, he gained in village respect 
of his position and message. The Japanese priest was no longer 
an American pensioner; for better or worse, he now stood on 
his own feet. 

The Religious Organizations Act had another aspect—one 
that was to result in active persecution. Not only were the 
Christian denominations in Japan to be divorced from all West- 
ern aid and control; that they might be more easily supervised 
and controlled by the totalitarian state, they were to be forced 
into a sort of unity. The act provided that all non-Roman 
bodies were to be fitted into one Procrustean.bed, to be known 
as the Church of Christ in Japan—the Kyodan. For a moment 
the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai—the Holy Catholic Church in Japan 
—wavered. About one-third of its congregations unwillingly 
bowed to superior force and entered the union. The remaining 
two-thirds refused, and by refusing invited martyrdom. And 
martyrdom came—to laity, to priests, to bishops. Bishop Sasaki 
of Mid-Japan was imprisoned incommunicado for ninety-five 
days. Bishop Sugai of South Tokyo was thrown into a dungeon 
in solitary confinement. As a result of their imprisonment, both 
bishops died shortly after release. The age of the martyrs had 
returned, and the martyrs were there. Suspicion, isolation, im- 
prisonment, tortufe, and finally the atom bomb—this is the 
story of the Holy Catholic Church in Japan during nearly five 
years. 


5. Invasion and Liberation in the Philippines 
ON DECEMBER 7, 1941, Japanese air and naval forces at- 


tacked Pearl Harbor, and the United States was at war. Imme- 
diately, Japan began to move south along the western edge of 
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the Pacific. Her first target was the Philippines. Before the end 
of that fatal December, Japanese troops had landed on Luzon, 
and it became quickly evident that resistance would be brief 
and hopeless. General MacArthur offered to convey all the 
American mission workers to a place of safety. The offer was 
refused; the missionaries, courting martyrdom, elected to stay 
with their people, come what might. What this decision meant 
has been graphically depicted by one of them—Father Nobes— 
in the April, 1945, number of Forth. Communications between 
Manila and northern Luzon were at once severed. Bishop Wil- 
ner managed to reach Sagada, and there he was forced to re- 
main. For a time the mountain regions were left in comparative 
peace as the Japanese forces drove down the coast toward Ma- 
nila. This captured, the Japanese proceeded to mop up, and by 
May of 1942 all white missionaries on Luzon had been placed 
in concentration camps, where men, women, and children were 
subjected to a process of slow starvation. (Father Nobes has 
recorded that his weight dropped from 175 pounds to 124. I 
myself have heard him relate how he acquired a considerable 
taste for dog meat, but drew the line at rats.) But a similar proc- 
ess was taking place all over the Philippines, and eventually 
every American priest, both of the bishops, and every American 
mission worker were in concentration camps. 

Then, late in 1944, the reconquest of the Philippines began. 
The immediate result was to make the lot of the internees 
worse. Food became even more scarce, and the Japanese, fright- 
ened now, grew more brutal. Had the process of liberation been 
a little slower, it is doubtful if any of the internees would have 
survived. Indeed, Bishop Binsted, interned at Los Banos, was 
rescued by paratroopers on the very eve of his execution. 

But during the period of internment, the policy of the Amer- 
ican Church in setting up a native ministry paid dividends. 
Since the Japanese claimed to be an army of liberation—cru- 
saders to create an “Asia for the Asiatics”—they were forced by 
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their own policy to leave the native clergy free to carry on their 
work. Fathers Masferré and Longid in the Igorot territory, and 
other Filipino priests in other areas, quietly went about their 
business, refusing to collaborate with the Japanese in any re- 
spect. Furthermore, the fact that the American missionaries had 
voluntarily remained at their posts had a marvelous effect on the 
morale of their people. The American was no longer a conquis- 
tador, no longer a member of a superior governing class; he 
was a fellow Christian and a brother in suffering. 

Late in 1944 the recovery of the Philippines by MacArthur’s 
forces was begun. But unlike the Japanese conquest, the recon- 
quest was a slow, bitterly contested process. By February of 
1945 the American forces, working up from the south, were 
in Manila, fighting their way from street to street. Since our 
churches were among the most substantial buildings in the city, 
they became Japanese forts. When the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, the noble Cathedral of St. Mary and St. John was 
a heap of tangled ruins. St. Stephen’s Chinese Church was gut- 
ted by fire. The Church House was shelled. Of our buildings in 
the capital, only St. Luke’s Hospital and St. Luke’s Church re- 
mained. At Sagada, Father Staunton’s monumental church had 
been likewise used as a Japanese fort, and had suffered the in- 
evitable ruin. Modern science and the machine age had come to 
Sagada with a vengeance. When the liberation was completed, 
it was found that over three-quarters of our buildings—the 
product of forty years of labor and sacrifice—were gone; de- 
stroyed, ironically enough, by shells from American artillery 
and bombs from American aircraft.* 

The material fabric of the Philippine Church was in ruins, 
but not its spirit. Bishop Binsted, emaciated by his long intern- 
ment but full of courage and faith, at once set out to visit his 


* The official statement of the National Council reads: “Without exception every 
mission of the Church in the Philippines suffered material damage as a direct result 
of the war. In some instances the destruction was complete. In others it was partial, 
but in every instance buildings and equipment were damaged.” 
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people. Again and again he repeated a brief address: “I am so 
glad that you are safe; never mind the destruction of the ma- 
terial fabric. It will spring up again. The important thing is 
that you have kept your faith and indomitable spirit.” Accom- 
panied by Bishop Wilner, he arrived in Sagada, where he was 
met by Father Masferré and Father Longid. He was asked if 
he were ready to confirm the people these two native priests 
had instructed and prepared during the occupation. He as- 
sented, and the catechumens assembled. Beginning early in the 
evening, both bishops confirmed until late in the night, then 
arose at daybreak to give the newly confirmed their first Com- 
munion. They had laid hands on about eighteen hundred Fili- 
pinos. It was the day of Pentecost come again. 

As early as the General Convention of 1943, the Mother 
Church had begun to lay its plans for postwar rebuilding, and 
the National Council was authorized to collect a Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund. By February of 1945 it was possible to vis- 
ualize to some extent what the needs were to be. The Council 
therefore decided to ask for five million dollars. To raise this, 
no quotas were allotted; each diocese was simply asked to do 
what it could. By the time General Convention met in 1946, a 
sum considerably exceeding the amount asked for had been 
raised. 

Supplied with funds from this source and guided by Mr. J. 
Van Wie Bergamini, an architect who demonstrated a notable 
talent for using local materials and native labor, Bishop Binsted 
set out to rebuild his sixty damaged or destroyed buildings. On 
October 22, 1950, the restored St. Mary’s, Sagada, was conse- 
crated. By that year, the number of mission stations, Church 
members, and communicants all exceeded the figures for 1940. 
Meanwhile, an important advance move had been made. We 
have noted the training school for native clergy, begun in a 
small way at Sagada. Bishop Binsted now planned to make this 
a true seminary. In 1946 it was reopened in temporary buildings 
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in Manila, renamed St. Andrew’s Seminary in recognition of 
the great help given to the Philippine work by the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, and placed under the Very Rev. Wayland S. 
Mandell, one of the heroic band who had undergone intern- 
ment. By 1950 it was preparing thirty Filipinos for the priest- 
hood. On St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 30, 1953, new seminary 
buildings—made possible by the Reconstruction and Advance 
Fund—were dedicated by Bishop Binsted. In all, the Philippine 
Church received from this fund a total of $1,600,000. In spite 
of war, internment, and bombing, the Philippine mission was 
in 1953 a far greater thing than in 1940. 


6. The Aglipayan Church 


BACK IN 1920, when the Episcopal Church was just making 
its start in the Philippines, a serious schism had broken out 
within the Roman Church there. A number of Filipino clergy 
had petitioned Rome for various modifications of its policies, 
modifications which would have given the native clergy a bet- 
ter status and the laity a measure of liberty. Rome was adamant 
in her refusal. The result was that twenty-one Filipino priests, 
led by the Rev. Gregorio Aglipay and Don Isabelo de los Reyes, 
declared their independence of papal authority and organized 
a national Church. They were seeking to establish a Church 
that would be Catholic in doctrine and liturgy, but adminis- 
tered and supported by the Filipino people. They were fol- 
lowed by about a million and a half of the laity. The path of 
the Philippine Independent Church, as it called itself, was far 
from an easy one. It had no property, its people were poor, and 
its clergy had not been trained to leadership. Rome naturally 
did all in her power to suppress it. The newly arrived Prot- 
estant missions felt no sympathy for it. Only the Unitarians 
would have much to do with it; naturally, Monsignor Aglipay 
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began to make theological pronouncements which had some- 
thing of a Unitarian tinge. The progress of education in the 
islands, the growing influence of the Episcopal Church, the 
increasing independence of the civil government with its nat- 
ural result of fostering national feeling—all these contributed 
toward bringing the Independent Church into a stronger posi- 
tion. That it held together at all was something of a wonder; 
that it felt its way to a sound Catholic doctrine was still more 
of a one. It had, of course, lost its episcopal succession, though 
Aglipay had consecrated so-called bishops.* 

The war, which drew Filipinos and Americans closer to- 
gether, also brought the Independent Church and the American 
mission into sympathetic contact. At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can House of Bishops held in November, 1947, Bishop Binsted 
presented a memorial from the Philippine Independent Church 
asking that the American Church confer upon it valid orders. 
This petition was carefully considered by the House, which sat- 
isfied itself that the Philippine Church was now orthodox in 
doctrine and Catholic in liturgy. The House therefore agreed to 
the petition. On April 7, 1948, in Manila, Bishops Binsted, Wil- 
ner, and Kennedy of Honolulu consecrated as bishops three 
priests of the Independent Church—Fathers De Los Reyes, 
Aguilar, and Bayara. 

The result of this was to draw into the Anglican orbit a native 
Church of twenty bishops, four hundred priests, and more than 
a million and a half members. Since that time the two Churches 
have worked hand in hand. The Independent Church adopted 
as its liturgy the Book of Common Prayer in its Spanish trans- 
lation; its candidates for holy orders are being sent to St. An- 
drew’s Seminary; and it is the eventual hope that the two bodies 
—the Independent Church and the American mission—will 
coalesce into one strong native Church. Since the strength of the 
Independent Church lies exactly in those lowland areas where 

* Aglipay tried to secure the episcopate from the Old Catholic Church, but failed. 
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the American mission has done practically no work, and from 
which the leaders of the Philippine Republic are largely drawn, 
it will be evident that the extension of orders to the Independ- 
ent Church was one of the best strategic moves for the future of 
Anglicanism in the East that the American Episcopal Church 
has ever made. 


7. Postwar Japan 


THE END OF THE WAR found the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai in 
sad plight. We have seen how the attempt of the government to 
force it into union with the Protestant denominations had split 
it in two, with the recalcitrant majority suffering persecution. 
Miss Wentzel has graphically described the situation. “The 
bombing and burning of Japanese cities, where the Church’s 
strength was largely centered, drove vast numbers of the people 
into the rural areas, depleting or destroying parish groups. 
Many Church people were killed. Many who were driven away 
from their homes have lost contact with the Church, and have 
fallen away. .. . Seventy-eight parish churches were destroyed, 
together with many parish halls, rectories, schools, and other 
church properties. Many of the clergy lost everything they had, 
including their clothes, the books and vestments.” 

Dark as the picture was, there were certain things to be en- 
tered on the credit side. As soon as the government pressure was 
removed, the congregations which had been forced into the 
Kyodan withdrew, almost without exception, and resumed their 
proper place in the Holy Catholic Church of Japan—which was 
now a native body, with a native clergy and a native hierarchy, 
with its own presiding bishop and synod. The old lines of de- 
marcation between Japanese dioceses, American dioceses, Eng- 
lish dioceses, and Canadian dioceses were erased; there was but 
one Church, with one organization, led by Japanese. And out of 
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the war there had emerged a notable leader who had proved 
his faith by his sufferings—the Most Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, a man of “great 
natural gifts, thorough training, wide experience, a happy com- 
bination of a warm heart and a clear head; patient, charitable, 
courageous.” The Rev. Kenneth A. Viall, S.S.J.E., who had 
served as a missionary priest in Japan, was consecrated bishop 
and became assistant to Bishop Makita of Tokyo. One of his 
functions was to serve as a sort of liaison officer between the 
Japanese Church and the National Council of the American 
Church. In 1951 the Hon. Francis B. Sayre, former High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, accepted appointment as the per- 
sonal representative in Japan of Presiding Bishop Sherrill. To 
this task he brought devoted churchmanship, long experience 
in the Far East, and the training of an able diplomat. 

The year 1945 brought victory in the Pacific, but victory did 
not bring peace. Suddenly, the United States found itself face 
to face with a new enemy—militant Communism, which over- 
flowed China and stood as an ever-present threat to Christianity 
throughout the Orient. War in Korea followed—the possible 
prelude to World War III. In the face of this threat Japan sud- 
denly assumed a new importance. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council in December, 1951, a statement of Church policy 
for Japan was adopted—a statement important enough to be 
quoted 7” extenso: 


Japan is left as one of the few bastions of the Christian faith and 
of democratic institutions in the Far East. Because of her geographi- 
cal position, because of her history and traditions, and because of the 
character of her people, Japan stands as an outpost of the Church in 
the Far East. If the Church in Japan is made strong, there is hope 
for the Christian cause in Asia. ... A study of the situation in 
Japan, and of recent events on the mainland of Asia, leads us to 
the inevitable conclusion that Japan is a strategic field, a field into 
which the Church ought to pour men and money, if it is to take 
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advantage of the unprecedented opportunities for evangelism of- 
fered there today. 


In accordance with this statement of policy, the Church did 
pour men and money into Japan. The breakdown of Japanese 
imperialism had created a religious vacuum, and the American 
Episcopal Church proposed to rush into this vacuum. By 1951, 
forty American missionaries were serving there—serving, it is 
to be remembered, under Japanese bishops. ‘The Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund supplied money to rebuild bomb-shattered 
churches; the Woman’s Auxiliary made special grants; the 
annual budgets of the National Council carried large appropria- 
tions for Japan. By 1951, a million and a half dollars had gone 
into this field—dollars that were producing results.* 

But missionaries and missionary dollars were not enough to 
solve the problem of Japan. Communism has only succeeded 
where it has supplanted a social and economic system so corrupt 
and oppressive that the communistic way seemed to offer a 
better alternative. Japan, with its overcrowded and underfed 
millions, supplied just the sort of soil for the seeds of Commu- 
nism to take root. After the war, therefore, Colonel Paul Rusch, 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, initiated the Kiyo- 
sato Educational Experiment Project, which has been described 
as “a pioneering experiment in rural Japan by the Japanese, 
supported by Americans interested in teaching the Japanese 
practical Christianity through better health, highland farming, 
better education, and faith.” It was a Christian way of demon- 
strating to the Japanese that the West had something to give 
Japan besides long trousers, cosmetics, and machine guns. 

*Tt is interesting and a little startling to see the comparative strength of the Epis- 
copal Church among the Christians of Japan: in 1951 the Kyodan—the federation 


of Protestant Churches—had 133,000 members; the Roman Catholic Church, 111,000; 
the Sei Ko Kwai, 45,000. 
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8. Okinawa—a New Field 


OFF IN THE CHINA SEA to the south of Japan lies the 
island of Okinawa, sixty miles long and from five to twelve 
miles wide. When war broke out it was a part of the Japanese 
Empire, inhabited by a mixed Mongolian people akin to both 
Chinese and Japanese, who numbered about six hundred thou- 
sand. Before the war, few Americans had ever heard of it. Sud- 
denly, in 1945, it broke into the headlines of American papers 
as the scene of one of the hardest-fought engagements of the 
war in the Pacific. The island was left a shambles. One hundred 
and fifty thousand Okinawans were killed, or died of hunger 
and exposure. The capital, Naha, was almost completely de- 
stroyed. Homes, schools, factories, farms, and livestock were 
wiped out. Those houses which remained intact through the 
bombardment had to be destroyed by American troops, for they 
were over-run with vermin, and many of them were serving as 
hiding places for the remaining Japanese soldiers. The year 
1950 found most of the people of Okinawa living in shacks 
made of scraps of lumber and metal, trying to wrest a living 
from the infertile land. 

To this scene of unrelieved misery came, in 1951, the first 
resident missionaries of the Episcopal Church. To be sure, 
Christianity had already touched the island. Anglican mis- 
sionaries called there from time to time; the Roman Church 
had made a small beginning; the largest mission was that main- 
tained by the Methodist Church. But in 1949 General Conven- 
tion determined to make it a center for Anglican work, and 
authorized the National Council to call for volunteers. Two 
responded—the Rev. Norman B. Godfrey, an experienced 
priest of the Diocese of Albany who gave up an excellent small- 
city parish and temporarily separated himself from his family 
to enter this new field, and the Rev. William C. Heffner, just 
graduated from Virginia Theological Seminary, who as a sol- 
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dier had taken part in the invasion of Okinawa. They were 
shortly joined by the Rev. Gordon G. Nakayama, a Canadian 
priest of Japanese ancestry, whose knowledge of the Japanese 
language made him a most valuable addition to the mission 
staff. 

These men found a few-score Anglicans already on the island. 
They were lepers. The Japanese Government years before had 
established a leper colony on the island, and to this colony 
Japanese already converted to the Episcopal Church in their 
homeland had been exiled. For years they were kept together 
by the labors of Aoki-san, himself a leper and a layreader. 
Within the leper colony and among the Episcopalians in the 
American garrison, Fathers Godfrey and Heffner started their 
work in the spring of 1951. In May, 1952, Bishop Kennedy of 
Honolulu, under whose jurisdiction Okinawa had been placed, 
visited the island and confirmed sixty lepers. In April of the 
next year he confirmed forty more. 

Using the leper colony as a jumping-off place, the two mis- 
sionaries extended their work rapidly outside its limits, and by 
the end of 1953, they had established eight mission stations. 
When, in the summer of 1952, the two priests found that the 
work was outgrowing their resources, the Central Theological 
Seminary in Tokyo sent four seminarians to work during the 
summer. The next summer there were six. Furthermore, the 
Japanese Church, out of its slender resources, devoted its 1952 
Lenten offering to the work in Okinawa. The eventual prospect 
is that the island will become a missionary district, not of the 
American Church, but of the Japanese. 


g. The Home Front 


IT IS EASY TO SEE what changes World War II made in the 
life of the Church in eastern Asia. To assess the result of its re- 
percussions on the Church in the United States is a more difh- 
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cult task. Not until decades have gone by will the historian have 
sufficient perspective to determine with any sort of finality all 
the effects of a convulsion which so radically altered the whole 
life of the American people. But even now, certain changes may 
be discerned and certain conclusions drawn. An immediate re- 
sult of the war was a jump in church attendance. It is easy to 
forget God when one is safe and prosperous; not so easy when — 
one’s very existence is threatened by forces too big for one to 
control. Parents with sons and daughters in service, wives with 
husbands in the Pacific or Europe or North Africa, flocked to 
the churches to pray for the safety of their loved ones. Much of 
this was hysteria, much an attempt to bribe God. Every parish 
priest saw, with an ironic smile, this sudden excess of devotion 
—which came to an equally sudden end in August, 1945. But 
though many went back to their normal secularism, some re- 
mained. Thousands of people found in their stark necessity that 
religion was something more than an optional extra, and con- 
tinued to practice their religion after the emergency was gone. 

Undoubtedly the war left the Church more missionary- 
minded than ever before. To many people, the foreign mis- 
sionary had long been a figure of fun, mainly occupied in sup- 
plying Mother Hubbard dresses to the natives of tropic isles. 
But the tales that came back from the Pacific of soldiers, lost 
in the jungle or stranded on lonely beaches, and rescued by 
natives who proudly announced, “I am a Christian,” convinced 
many a scoffer of the value of missionary work. And the result 
was an unexampled increase in missionary giving—an increase 
that made possible the work chronicled in this chapter. 

The war brought with it—or perhaps only accelerated—a 
sudden shift in the population of the United States. In the Pa- 
cific States, in the Southwest, cities mushroomed with the 
establishment of war plants. And this has meant a shift in the 
center of gravity of the Episcopal Church. Her people had al- 
ways been to a dangerous extent concentrated in the cities of 
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the Atlantic Seaboard. But now this picture was changing with 
startling rapidity. The figures from a single state illustrate ad- 
mirably this transition. In 1940 there were in the state of Texas 
three dioceses and one missionary district, having a total com- 
municant strength of thirty-three thousand. In 1951 the commu- 
nicant rolls for the same state had mounted to sixty-three thou- 
sand—an increase of almost one hundred per cent. The 
churches in Texas were overflowing; it was impossible to erect 
new buildings fast enough to keep up with the demand. And 
the development of oil lands in Texas brought with it a finan- 
cial boom in which the Church was sharing. In place of draw- 
ing from the financial reservoir of the East, the Church in 
Texas was now amply able to finance itself. Only less striking 
was the growth in California and in southern Florida. Perhaps 
twenty years from now we will begin to know what the effect 
of this shift is to be. 


10. Vocations 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR and the postwar confusion on 
vocations to the sacred ministry ought to be made the subject 
of a separate clinical study. Back in 1934, the Committee on the 
State of the Church reported to General Convention that there 
were 516 postulants and 534 candidates for the ministry. That 
was about a normal figure. The depression of the thirties, with 
its consequent drying up of Church funds, led to a minor but 
definite recession in the work of the Church in the United 
States. Some missions and small country parishes were closed; 
city parishes which had normally supported a curate found that 
they could do without one, and the Church suddenly found 
herself with a substantial number of unemployed clergy. 
Naturally, as in all times of unemployment, the process was 
selective; the least effective clergy found themselves without 
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jobs. A cry went up that the bishops were accepting men too 
easily, and must be more careful in admitting men to postu- 
lancy. There was therefore a widespread tendency to cut down 
the number of men studying for holy orders. World War II, 
with its sudden demand for chaplains, changed all that. Every 
priest who could function was required. Small parishes which 
had ordinarily had their own rectors now shared a priest with 
some other of like size. (The author of this book was at one 
time in charge of two parishes, and was trying to maintain serv- 
ices in four missions besides.) The Church was faced not with 
a surplus but with a shortage of clergy. Meanwhile, the supply 
of clergy was being dried up at its source as young men who 
had intended to go into the priesthood found themselves carry- 
ing rifles. The seminaries were denuded. In 1943 the number 
of postulants reported was 655—a most misleading figure, since 
a large number of the men so listed were in the armed forces. 
The number of candidates for that year is a more accurate indi- 
cation: It had dropped to 306. 

Everyone expected that the close of the war would again fill 
the seminaries as the postulants and candidates in service re- 
turned to take up their interrupted training. This happened, 
and 1946 found the seminaries packed with men. Not only had 
the numbers increased; there was a notable increase in quality. 
For these men had back of them years of grappling with reality, 
years of facing death; they had a seriousness and a maturity far 
above the normal. Everyone assumed, however, that as soon as 
the men from the armed forces had been absorbed, the semi- 
nary enrollments would drop back to normal. No such thing 
happened. Young men in college, and older men with experi- 
ence in business or the professions were knocking at the doors 
of the bishops, asking to be made into priests. In 1951 the num- 
ber of postulants had risen to the unprecedented figure of 1193. 
The statistics for my own Diocese of Albany trace out this proc- 
ess very clearly. In 1936 the diocese had six candidates and only 
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two postulants. In 1943 there were eight candidates and seven 
postulants, seven of whom were in the armed forces. In 1951 
there were nine candidates and twenty-eight postulants. It was 
evident that some great ground swell was moving the hearts of 
the young men of the Church.* 

The effect of this startling and totally unexpected urge to- 
ward the ministry was to fill the seminaries—not to their ca- 
pacity, but to something considerably over what their capacity 
was supposed to be. Naturally, the seminaries reacted by becom- 
ing more and more selective in admitting men to their class- 
rooms. The bishops were forced to go around, hat in hand, and 
beg the deans to take their postulants in. In the early thirties, 
the cry had gone up that the Church had too many seminaries; 
that there must be a consolidation and a closing of the smaller 
and weaker institutions. Now, the Church had not enough sem- 
inaries. 

The interplay of three forces—Texas oil money, the growth 
of the Church in the Southwest, and the increased number of 
vocations—can be seen working out in the formation of a new 
institution. In September of 1951 the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, 
Bishop of Texas, found himself with four young men on his 
hands—young men who had just been released from the armed 
forces, who wished to take advantage of their “G.I.” benefits, 
and who felt a strong call to the ministry. For a number of 
years, he had been desirous to found a seminary within his 
diocese to meet the rapid growth of the Church in this region. 
The nearest Episcopal seminary was over a thousand miles from 
Texas. He therefore determined to begin at once the Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest. 

The seminary began with the co-operation of the Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary. All the students were registered for 

* Some of this sharp increase in vocations is undoubtedly to be attributed to the 


increased care the Church was giving to her work on college campuses. It is a real 
tribute to the efforts of her college chaplains. 
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credit in this institution. They took some courses from the Pres- 
byterian faculty and some from the newly formed Episcopal 
faculty, who were made guest members of the Presbyterian 
faculty for that year. In January, 1952, the Diocesan Council of 
the Diocese of Texas formally adopted the incipient seminary, 
and elected a board of trustees to manage the seminary. During 
the first year, seven students were enrolled. The Episcopal 
faculty consisted of three men, each on a part-time basis, with 
the Rev. Gray M. Blandy as acting dean. 

The following year, the school opened with twelve students 
—six middlers and six juniors. The three teachers were placed 
on a full time basis, and a fourth was added. A budget of over 
forty thousand dollars was adopted by the board of trustees, 
and preparations were made for securing an adequate plant. 
Two gifts of great importance were received—a five-acre tract 
of land near the University of Texas, and a library of rare books 
and classics. | 

In the third year, there were thirty-five students enrolled, 
representing twelve dioceses—Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, Atlanta, Florida, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Dallas, Texas, and West Texas. The Rev. Gray 
M. Blandy became dean, and two new teachers and a librarian 
were added to the faculty. The other dioceses in the state of 
Texas voted in convention to accept representation on the board 
of trustees; a budget of seventy thousand dollars was adopted, 
and plans were drawn for a plant to consist of six buildings 
representing a total investment of a million and a quarter dollars. 

One other fact stands out in this consideration of postwar 
vocations—the number of men volunteering for work in mis- 
sion fields. In this respect, the seminary in Virginia had always 
had an enviable reputation. But now, the tendency was showing 
itself everywhere. The men who were filling our seminaries 
were not—as has been sometimes suggested—draft dodgers, but 
men with a genuine vocation to extend the kingdom of God. 
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Notes on Sources 


The material for this chapter has been culled from innumerable 
notices in The Living Church and Forth, from statistics in the Gen- 
eral Convention journals, from diocesan records. By the courtesy of 
Bishop Bentley I have had access to copies of missionary reports to 
the National Council. Father Godfrey and Dean Blandy have written 
factual statements which I have incorporated in my text. In addition, 
the following printed sources have been used: 


Binsted, Norman S., “Statement concerning the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church”; Historical Magazine, June, 1948 

de los Reyes, Isabelo, “The Philippine Independent Church,” in 
Historical Magazine; June, 1948 

Wentzel, Constance, The Door Is Open in Japan; New York, 1949 


CHAPTER IX 


Since 1949 


1. The Prayer Book Congress 


ee YEAR 1949 was the four hundredth anniversary of the 
first English Book of Common Prayer—that book which 
was in use only two years, which was temporarily ousted 
by the aberration of 1552, but to which all branches of the 
Anglican Communion have since been reverting as in many 
ways the best expression of her doctrine, her worship, and her 
life. It is a commonplace to observe that more than any other 
single influence, it is the Book of Common Prayer which has 
made Anglicanism what it is, and which has held Anglicanism 
together in spite of all the strains and stresses to which our 
Communion is subject. The American Church Union, which 
has not always been a power for good in the American Church, 
made at this time a wise decision—to signalize the year 1949 
by a series of great observances which would demonstrate to all 
the world the greatness and vitality of the Prayer Book. Under 
the leadership of its able executive director, the Rev. Albert J. 
DuBois, the organization formulated plans to bring over from 
England a flying squadron of notable Church leaders, among 
them Bishop Wand of London and Bishop Kirk of Oxford, 
and to hold a series of great commemorative services at stra- 
tegic locations across the continent, ending with one at San 
Francisco just before the meeting of General Convention in 
that city. 
The first of these was held at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York. No one who was present on that occasion 
188 
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will ever forget what took place. On that clear September 
morning the cathedral was crowded to its doors, with a congre- 
gation estimated at six thousand persons. The hour struck, the 
great west doors were flung open, and a procession of hundreds 
of clergy and members of religious orders, ending with twenty- 
eight bishops in cope and mitre, came up the long nave singing 
the ancient dedication hymn, “Christ is made the sure founda- 
tion.” Although the cathedral choir, augmented by the choir 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, numbered a hundred 
voices, they were lost in the flood of sound as the congregation 
took up the hymn—for this was not an audience of spectators, 
but a congregation of worshipers. The Eucharist proceeded, 
with all its splendid accompaniments of lights and music and 
incense, but a strictly Prayer Book service. And after the glory 
of the Sanctus, a hush—the voice of the celebrant saying the 
Canon; the soft ringing of a bell—and the age-old miracle was 
again performed, the earthly foreshadowing of the Church Tri- 
umphant, the vision of St. John on Patmos made real. 

It was a demonstration of what Anglicanism can be when it 
is true to its own traditions. 


2. Convention Meets in San Francisco 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1946 had assembled 
in the shadow of the dark clouds of party strife. The Convention 
which met in San Francisco in September, 1949, convened in a 
very different atmosphere. The general feeling of the Church 
was that a great crisis had passed, a threat to the unity of the 
Church dissipated—and men breathed easier because of this 
feeling. The parties were still there; they always will be there 
until Anglicanism suffers a radical change in its whole nature; 
but in the air was a manifest desire for reconciliation. The first 
business of the Convention was the election of a president of 
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the House of Deputies. This is no empty honor; as we have 
pointed out, the president of the House of Deputies, by virtue 
of his power to appoint the committees which so largely shape 
legislation, holds a position of vital importance, not unlike that 
held by the speaker of the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States in the palmy days when Uncle 
Joe Cannon was Speaker. The Low Church candidate was the 
Rev. Churchill J. Gibson of Virginia—an admirable representa- 
tive of that Virginia churchmanship which is so often confused 
with modern theological Liberalism, and which is so different 
from it. The High Church party failed to caucus effectively, 
and its vote was divided between two candidates, Mr. Jackson 
A. Dykman, chancellor of the Diocese of Long Island, and the 
Very Rev. Claude W. Sprouse. Dean Sprouse, by his firm yet 
considerate attitude as minority leader of the Joint Commission 
on Church Unity, had gained the approbation of many in the 
Church who were far from agreeing with his views. In the 
episcopal election held in the Diocese of New York in 1947 
he had polled a large number of votes. This was a very real 
tribute to his stature as a national leader; not since 1853 had 
the metropolitan diocese looked outside its own borders for 
episcopal timber. On the third ballot of the House of Deputies, 
Dean Sprouse was elected president by a majority of three. 

The Convention, or rather, the House of Deputies, faced one 
more difficulty in organizing for business. Three dioceses—Ne- 
braska, Olympia, and Missouri—and one missionary district— 
Puerto Rico—had each elected a woman to serve as lay deputy. 
The House resolved, by 321 votes to 242, that the women were 
not eligible under the Constitution, and therefore could not be 
seated. Consequently, a joint commission was appointed to con- 
sider and report to the next Convention on the propriety of 
giving women a voice in the legislation of the Church. These 
preliminaries disposed of, the Convention settled down to its 
work. 
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3. Canonical Changes 


FOR TEN YEARS the cost of living had been rising steadily. 
The standard pension of one thousand dollars a year, barely 
sufficient to keep a retired priest in 1930, was now utterly in- 
adequate, and since 1946 there had been a steady agitation in 
the church papers and in the diocesan conventions that some- 
thing be done about it. After considering various plans, Con- 
vention passed a canon raising the parish assessment to fifteen 
per cent of the rector’s salary. Ten per cent of this would assure 
in future a minimum pension of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. The additional five per cent would allow the raising of 
the pensions already in force to a like amount. This measure 
was a clear indication of the Church’s abiding concern for 
social justice within her own household. It matters little to the 
retiring rector of St. Bartholomew’s, Park Avenue, whether his 
pension is to be one thousand dollars or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. But it matters a great deal to the retired rector of St. 
Swithin’s-in-theSwamp. Another manifestation of the same 
concern was the appointment of a joint commission to study the 
work of the Church in industrial areas—a development to be 
considered more fully later in this chapter. 

An amendment to the hazy marriage canon was passed, re- 
quiring the persons about to be married to sign a declaration 
stating their acceptance of the teaching of the Church that 
marriage is for life, and indicating their firm determination to 
make that sort of marriage. This was in line with the Church’s 
constant endeavor to prevent divorce by making better mar- 
riages to begin with. 

Two amendments to the Constitution were passed, one al- 
lowing the House of Bishops to elect a suffragan bishop to head 
the chaplains in the armed forces of the country, another de- 
priving retired bishops of their vote in the House of Bishops. 
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Since these were constitutional changes, they required confirma- 
tion by the Convention of 1952 to enact them into law. 

A much debated canon was passed compelling clergy to retire 
at the age of seventy-two, but not to take effect until 1957. A 
similar canon forcing the retirement of bishops at the same 
age was already in effect. 

A resolution passed both houses allowing, under careful safe- 
guards, the administration of the elements in Holy Communion 
by the method of intinction. For over thirty years—ever since 
the influenza epidemic of World War I—this had been vigor- 
ously advocated, both in and out of Convention. It had been 
several times turned down, it had become, by a queer kink of 
party strategy, a partisan issue—Liberals being, in general, pro, 
Anglo-Catholics, antz. Now it was given an appearance of le- 
gality. 

It is interesting to note some of the canonical changes 
which were proposed and failed of passage. About a year before 
the meeting of this Convention, the “Melish case” had broken 
into the papers. Bishop De Wolfe of Long Island had removed 
from office the Rev. John H. Melish, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. This action had been taken on pe- 
tition of the vestry of the parish, and was in accordance with 
the canon on the dissolution of parochial relations. But the 
ground for the petition of the vestry was the fact that Dr. 
Melish had persisted in employing as curate his son, who was 
very active in social reform, stood at the extreme left wing in 
his political and economic views, and was suspected of being 
a concealed Communist. And behind this, there was more than 
a suspicion of a churchmanship issue, since both Melishes were 
noted Liberals, and the bishop a leading Anglo-Catholic. Thus 
there arose a cry of persecution on two grounds. It was expected 
by the secular press, to which a church row is the best sort of 
news, that the Melish case would become one of the leading 
issues at this Convention; but the secular press was sadly dis- 
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appointed. True, a canon was offered providing for a sort of 
parish referendum in cases where the bishop was asked to dis- 
solve the pastoral relationship. It failed of serious consideration, 
as did another canon, arising from the same case, which would 
have allowed a special meeting of the voters of a parish to dis- 
miss their vestry. As far as the Convention was concerned, the 
Melish case simply collapsed. 

A like fate befell a curious canon which would have denied 
representation in General Convention to any diocese or mis- 
sionary district which failed to meet its missionary quota. A 
canon allowing laymen to administer the chalice under license 
was passed by the House of Bishops, but turned down by the 
deputies. 


4. Unity Once More 


THESE WERE ALL comparatively minor matters. The real 
importance of this Convention lay in its action in two vital 
areas. It will be remembered that in 1946, after the failure of 
the Convention to accept the majority report looking toward 
union with the Presbyterians, the Joint Commission on Church 
Unity had been reconstituted on a very fair basis, with Bishop 
Strider continuing as chairman. Among the better known mem- 
bers of the new joint commission were Bishops Fenner and 
Keeler, the Rev. Messrs. Sherman E. Johnson, Gerald G. Moore, 
Alden Drew Kelley, Claude W. Sprouse, Theodore O. Wedel, 
and Alexander C. Zabriskie, and Mr. Clifford P. Morehouse. 
The commission was thus both strong and widely representa- 
tive. The commission had been directed to clear the air by 
preparing a statement explaining the sense in which the Church 
was to understand the Lambeth Quadrilateral, and making 
clear just how that document was to be used as a basis of union. 

The report presented by this commission seems to this writer 
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one of the clearest and best statements on church unity which 
has yet come forth from the bosom of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The expansion of the Quadrilateral—adopted unani- 
mously by the commission, with its representation of varying 
shades of churchmanship—had been, in accordance with the 
directive of the General Convention of 1946, presented to the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948, and had received the seal of ap- 
proval by that august body. Certain of its statements are so 
important, as indicating with clarity the sober mind of the 
Church on the fundamental issues of faith and practice in- 
volved in the matter of church unity, that they demand quota- 
tion in this place. 


The fact that the Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
has accepted the Bible as canonical invests it as a whole with an 
authoritative character for all Christians. . . . It contains all doctrine 
required for salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 

While liberty of interpretation may be allowed, the Christian 
faith as set forth in these two creeds [ Apostles’ and Nicene] ought 
to be received and believed by all Christian people. 

The Supper of the Lord, ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution and the elements ordained by him, is the su- 
preme act of sacramental worship in the Christian Church. This 
Sacrament is a corporate act of the Church towards God, wherein 
it is united with its Lord, victorious and triumphant, himself both 
Priest and Victim in the sacrifice of the Cross. In it the faithful... 
offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; then next they plead 
and represent before the Father the sacrifice of the Cross . . . and 
lastly they offer the sacrifice of themselves to the Creator of all 
things which they have already signified by the oblations of the 
bread and wine which are his creatures. 

In addition to the sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord, the Church recognizes sacramental rites or mysteries, namely, 
Confirmation, Absolution, the Marriage Blessing, Holy Orders, and 
the Unction of the Sick. 

The fundamental Christian ministry is the ministry of Christ. 
. .. The Church as the Body of Christ, sharing his life, has a 


ministerial function derived from that of Christ. In this function 
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every member has his place and share according to his different 
capabilities and calling. .. . From the first there was the followship 
of believers finding its unity in the Twelve. ... Thus the New 
Testament bears witness to the principle of a distinctive ministry, 
as an original element, but not the sole constitutive element, in the 
life of the Church. 

Acceptance of episcopacy as a basis of reunion necessarily means 
acceptance of it not as a bare fact, but a fact accompanied by its 
historical meaning. . . . Anglican formularies pronounce no judg- 
ment on other ministerial successions. They do claim, however, for 
the churches of the Anglican Communion for which they speak, 
that these churches have preserved both the form and the succes- 
sion which traces back to the “Apostles’ time,” and they make the 
preservation of this succession a matter of scrupulous discipline. 
They define ministers within this historic stream as “Ministers of 
Apostolic Succession.” 


Recognizing the fact that the whole unhappy history of the 
negotiations with the Presbyterians had been the result of 
deep rifts within the Episcopal Church itself, the commission 
suggested that one of the best means toward unity was the culti- 
vation of unity among ourselves. Others besides the joint com- 
mission had realized this need for internal unity. Indeed, had 
the negotiations with the Presbyterians come to nothing else, 
they would have had considerable value by bringing home to 
the Church the depth and the danger of its internal dissen- 
sions. Accordingly, the House of Bishops at its special meeting 
in 1947 had set up a committee of bishops with the cumbersome 
title, “The Committee on Divergent Traditions in Teachin 
and Practice.” The function of this committee—which the flip- 
pant called the “hot potato committee”—was to make some 
attempt to allay causes of division, and to deal with “tensions” 
as they arose. The original committee consisted of Bishops Ivins, 
Hobson, Gray, Pardue, Conkling, Dun, Carruthers, Hines, and 
Bayne. This committee presented a report to the House of 
Bishops at the Convention of 1949—but the report was not for 
publication. 
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very naturally refused to have anything more to do with ne- 
gotiations with the Episcopal Church, the Episcopal joint 
commission had evidently not given up all hope, since it sug- 
gested certain common projects of study and conference with 
the rank and file of the Presbyterian Church. This was an in- 
telligent attempt to start work toward unity, not on the top 
levels, but at the grass roots. However, it came too late. 

Finally, the joint commission had initiated conversations look- 
ing toward unity with representatives of the now united Meth- 
odist Church. Out of these conversations have emerged some 
rather intelligent studies of the comparative beliefs and worship 
of the two Churches. But the evident tendency of the present 
commission is to make haste slowly. 


5. Miscellaneous Business 


THREE MATTERS which came before this Convention re- 
quire passing mention. 

At a joint session of both houses, the Rev. Dr. John Heuss, 
who was performing a remarkable piece of work as director 
of the Department of Christian Education, reported on the past 
achievements and future plans of his department. 

The committee appointed by the General Convention of 1946 
to consider an official residence for the Presiding Bishop was 
able to report that it had secured, at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
not only such a residence, but also a national conference center, 
to be known as Seabury House. 

The Missionary District of Southern Brazil asked to be divided 
into three. Convention complied with this request, which is a 
clear indication of the flourishing nature of the work of the 
Episcopal Church in Latin America. 
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6. The Budget 


BUT THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT of this Convention was 
the passing of the budget. This does not sound like an inspiring 
topic. National Council budgets are usually passed as a matter 
of course, to the accompaniment of a certain amount of grum- 
bling and groaning. But this budget was something different. 
A week before Convention met, the Joint Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget was at work, scrutinizing every item and 
interviewing the missionary leaders who were asking for help. 
To at least one member of the committee—a bishop who jour- 
neyed to San Francisco in a skeptical frame of mind, half ready 
to sabotage the entire program—this was a definite spiritual 
experience. Before the committee came Bishop Binsted of the 
Philippines, a mere shadow of his prewar self, his face etched 
deep with the lines put there by his three years of internment. 
Before them appeared Presiding Bishop Yashiro of Japan, lit- 
erally bearing in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus. He told 
how seventy-four churches in his jurisdiction had been de- 
stroyed by the American Air Force. Half of these his own 
people would rebuild; he asked for an allotment in the budget 
sufficient to rebuild the rest. Without the slightest trace of vin- 
dictiveness he quietly remarked, “You Americans have dem- 
onstrated to us how able you are in carrying on war. Here is 
your opportunity to prove yourselves equally good as Chris- 
tians.” 

It was these men, rather than the Committee of Nine, or 
even the Joint Commission on Church Unity, that set the tone 
of this Convention. Encouraged by the offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, which totaled two million dollars, the Convention 
voted to accept the National Council’s budget of over five and 
a half million dollars, the major part of which was to go to 
missionary work. Although this meant a substantial increase 
in diocesan quotas, it was passed with enthusiasm. Part of that 
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enthusiasm was undoubtedly due to the magnificent presenta- 
tion of the budget by Bishop Block of California, who now 
emerged as one of the newer leaders of the House of Bishops. 
Thus this Convention enrolled itself among the great missionary 
Conventions in the history of our American Church. The work 
of the Kingdom was to go forward. 


7. The Convention of 1952 


BY COMPARISON with the critical Convention of 1946 and 
the great missionary Convention of 1949, the General Con- 
vention of 1952 was a rather tame affair. There was still evident 
a general wish to apply the soft pedal to churchmanship diff- 
culties. The first evidence of this was the re-election of Dean 
Sprouse as president of the House of Deputies. For many con- 
ventions, the contest for this key position had been vigorously 
fought. But in 1952 there was but one nomination, and the 
election was unanimous. Then came tragedy; within a few mo- 
ments after the election was completed, the president was 
seized with a sudden heart attack and dropped dead upon the 
platform. His death removed from the Convention and from 
the Church a man whose conduct in several very difficult situa- 
tions had earned for him the respect of all parties. He was suc- 
ceeded as president of the House of Deputies by the warden 
of the College of Preachers, Canon Theodore O. Wedel. 
Two distinguished guests were present at this Convention, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Primate of Canada, 
both of whom addressed the two houses in joint session. 
Shortly before the Convention met, the Church had been dis- 
turbed by two ordinations. Bishop Hall of New Hampshire 
and Bishop Nash of Massachusetts had each, on the occasion of 
an ordination to the priesthood, asked Protestant ministers to 
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assist in the laying on of hands. The secular press gleefully an- 
nounced that the discussion of these ordinations would precip- 
itate a pitched battle of Highs and Lows. Resolutions censuring 
the actions of the two bishops were indeed presented in the 
House of Deputies. But assurance having come down from the 
upper house that the “hot potato committee” was considering 
the question, the resolutions were withdrawn. What action the 
Committee of Nine took, history does not record, since the 
committee sat 72 camera. 

The most important actions of the Convention in regard to 
constitutional and canonical changes were negative. That hardy 
perennial, the proposal to change the name of the Church, blos- 
somed forth; but as usual, nothing came of it. Since it had long 
been felt that General Convention was rapidly becoming too 
large a body to function effectively as a legislature, a canon was 
offered which would have cut the representation from each 
diocese to three clerical and three lay deputies. This, like the 
repeated efforts to make representation in the House of Depu- 
ties proportionate to the communicant strength of the various 
dioceses, was defeated. 

The constitutional amendment depriving retired bishops of 
their vote in the House of Bishops, which had been passed at 
the Convention of 1949, now came up for final action. It was 
again passed by the House of Bishops, but the deputies refused 
to concur. A rather shabby attempt to force a reconsideration by 
a snap vote in a thin house met with deserved failure. 

The deputies likewise refused to agree with the bishops in 
two other matters. As we have noted, intinction had been sanc- 
tioned by a resolution of the Convention of 1949. A move to 
incorporate this permission in a rubric of the Book of Common 
Prayer failed of passage in the lower house. A like fate met a 
proposed canon, passed by the House of Bishops, allowing lay- 
men under episcopal license to administer the chalice. Ap- 
parently the laity did not want the privilege. 
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Ever since 1922, the canon on the “ordination of ministers in 
special cases” —the canon which was to have made real the Con- 
gregational Concordat—had been standing on the books, es- 
sentially a dead letter. But the controversy over union with the 
Presbyterians had led many to feel that the continued existence 
of this canon was a danger, and that there were grave possi- 
bilities of its misuse. A motion to repeal the canon was there- 
fore offered by the Rev. Gray Temple of North Carolina, passed 
by the clerical order, and lost by a narrow margin in the lay 
order. Therefore, the canon still stands. 

Over against all the negative action of this Convention, there 
is not too much to be reported in the way of positive enact- 
ments. A canon to restore the perpetual diaconate, an institu- 
tion which had received canonical sanction during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, but which had fallen into dis- 
credit and been repealed—mainly because a large proportion 
of the “perpetual” deacons eventually metamorphosed into half- 
trained priests—was now proposed. With adequate safeguards 
against a recurrence of the former difficulties in its working, 
the canon was duly passed by a large majority, and was at once 
put into operation in a number of dioceses. 

The Convention continued the work of its predecessor in giv- 
ing much of its attention to the mission work of the Church. 
The two bishops in the Philippines, Bishop Binsted and Bishop 
Wilner, were both prematurely aged by their war experiences. 
It was determined, therefore, to elect a second suffragan for 
the islands—and the resolution specified that he must be a 
young suffragan. Indeed, young bishops had suddenly come 
into fashion; the House of Bishops had, in 1948, elected as Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Alaska the Rev. William Jones Gordon, 
twenty-nine years old. The Rev. David Emrys Richards was the 
same age when chosen suffragan of Albany. The suffragan now 
elected for the Philippines was Lyman Cunningham Ogilby, 
thirty years of age, master in Brent School, and the son of one 
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of that brilliant group of mission priests who went to the Philip- 
pines in the wake of Bishop Brent. 

The report of the Budget and Program Committee contained 
a number of commendable features. The committee recom- 
mended strongly that the expenses of the national headquarters 
be kept to a minimum—that the missionary dollar should go 
to missionaries. They insisted upon a considerable increase in 
the stipends of missionary priests. They noted with approval 
that the three dioceses in Brazil were rapidly approaching the 
stage of self-support. They assigned a larger amount to the 
work in Japan. They appropriated three hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the work of the Department of Christian Education. 
The net result was a budget of just under six million dollars. 

In the assignment of quotas to meet this budget, there was a 
curious rearrangement. It was all done by figures, but the figures 
were now “weighted”—weighted in such an interesting fashion 
that in every case, the larger and richer dioceses had their 
quotas reduced, while the smaller and poorer ones had theirs 
raised. 

The Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity, now under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Keeler of Minnesota, presented a 
long report. Ever since the decisive action of the General Con- 
vention of 1946, the Presbyterian Church had steadily and nat- 
urally refused to carry on any more conversations with the 
Episcopal commission. Most of the activities of the commis- 
sion had therefore been directed toward the Methodists, the 
majority of whom had, since 1939, been one body. During the 
triennium, there had been four meetings between the Episcopal 
commission and the Methodist Commission on Church Unity. 
Out of these discussions, two documents had emerged. Ap- 
proaches Toward Unity was a small volume, consisting of 
eleven chapters contributed by members of both commissions, 
discussing such vital topics as the nature of the Church, the 
ministry, and the sacraments. From the Episcopal side, the key- 
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note of this volume was struck by Dean Kelley of Seabury- 
Western Seminary in the opening essay, in which he asserted— 
candidly, and with what I believe to be completely accuracy— 
that the Episcopal Church faces, Janus-like, in two directions 
at once; that it has a responsibility toward both Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and that it can engage in no commitments in one 
direction that would close the door to the other. Toward the 
end of his essay one finds this important statement: “Unit 
must begin and be worked out on the level of local churches; 
it will not be achieved by discussion on the top policy-making 
level.” This refreshing realism makes evident that the lessons 
of 1922 and 1946 had not been overlooked. Accompanying this 
volume was a second pamphlet, setting forth in parallel col- 
umns the sacraments, rites, and ceremonies of the two Com- 
munions, with the purpose of indicating the large area of agree- 
ment between them. Finally, the commission announced 
that its immediate, but not too immediate, goal was intercom- 
munion. 

For some years it had been the practice at such great ecu- 
menical meetings as those of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order to hold Communion Services in which non-Episco- 
palians were invited to participate; and Churchmen of sound 
Catholic principles who had attended and taken part in these 
services bore testimony to the great spiritual benefits which they 
were convinced had come out of this practice. The Committee 
of Nine now prepared a statement, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the House of Bishops, regarding Holy Communion 
at ecumenical gatherings. The gist of this carefully worded 
statement is contained in three sentences: 


There may well be times, at gatherings for a responsible ecu- 
menical purpose, when a Bishop of our Church within whose juris- 
diction it occurs will decide that for a particular occasion an invita- 
tion may properly be issued to all baptized communicant members 
of other churches present to receive the Holy Communion. ... We 
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recognize that there will be times at such ecumenical meetings when 
members of our Church will be invited to receive Holy Communion 
at services of other Christian bodies. We do not generally encourage 
this participation. 
Such a pronouncement as this has, of course, no legal character; 
it is merely a word of advice from the House of Bishops. 


8. A Priest in the Slums 


IN CHAPTER II we have stressed the great interest the Church 
was taking in the quest for social justice from the time of T.R. 
to that of F.D.R. After World War II this interest continued, 
but with a sharp change of direction. The combined effects of 
the New Deal and the war had altered the status of the working 
man out of all recognition. The union was no longer being op- 
pressed by the heartless capitalist or the soulless corporation; 
labor was now in the saddle, and was doing a little oppressing 
on its own account. In the postwar years, there was little need 
for the Church to lift a prophetic voice to demand justice for 
the worker—according to some people, she ought rather to be 
talking about social justice for the stockholder. 

But in spite of the great equalization in incomes since 1933, 
in spite of the great strides made toward the abolition of gross 
poverty, the slums still existed, with their eternal problem of 
dirt and vice and crime. Now the Church, as we have pointed 
out, had always been aware of the slum and its needs. But after 
1945 there was a strong and definite emphasis being laid on 
the responsibility of the Church toward those living in what 
were euphemistically called the “depressed areas.” What the 
Church was about in this effort can best be told by relating 
something of the career of one man—letting a sample stand for 
the whole. 
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In 1946 the Rev. Kilmer Myers was an instructor in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, with every prospect of a brilliant 
academic career before him. A graduate of Berkeley, he had 
been one of the most promising pupils of Dean Ladd, and had 
acquired from that inspiring teacher his double interest in 
liturgics and social action. He had taught at Berkeley; he had 
been rector of a city parish; he had served as a chaplain in the 
Navy. Now, he was, to all appearances, settled for life as a 
teacher and scholar. But then something happened. Around 
the corner from the seminary was the parish church of St. 
Peter’s, Chelsea. Once a normal, middle-class, neighborhood 
parish, it had, through the years, watched the neighborhood 
run down, and its parishioners move uptown or to the suburbs. 
It was, in 1946, in a state of advanced decay. A group of sem- 
inarians, with Father Myers in charge, began to use the church 
as a center for work among the slum children of the area. As 
he worked here Father Myers discovered that, in his own words, 
he “had become identified with the plight of these tragic chil- 
dren and their families”; that his true vocation was not to books 
and teaching, but to people—slum people. 

The upshot was that Father Myers, Father Pegram of the 
tutorial staff of the seminary, the Rev. Paul Moore, who was 
just about to graduate, and Mrs. Moore, determined to associate 
themselves in a piece of slum work. They looked around for 
an opportunity and a bishop. Bishop Washburn of Newark was 
highly sympathetic with their aims, and he had a place for 
them. Grace Church, Jersey City, like St. Peter’s, had once been 
a thriving parish, and had suffered the same fate as St. Peter’s. 
It was in downtown Jersey City, which Father Myers graph- 
ically describes as “the most down-at-the-heel, dismal, de- 
pressing city I have ever seen.” Accordingly, on July 1, 1949, 
the four adventurers moved into the old rectory. That night 
they prayed in the old church—the “unknowing gift of the 
dead rich to the poor of our parish.” 
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For three years they labored together, passing from Solemn 
Mass with incense to non-liturgical services in the parish house, 
building up a Sunday School of one hundred and twenty chil- 
dren—white, yellow, black—organizing various groups for 
young people, and forever counseling, running to the hospital 
or the jail, sobering up drunks, settling family fights—doing all 
the thousand unpleasant things that a priest in the slums has 
to do. 

In 1952 the opportunity came to carry on a similar work on 
a larger scale and with greater resources. One of the most no- 
torious streets in New York’s notorious Lower East Side was 
Henry Street. Here, almost across from the famous Henry Street 
Settlement House, was an old parish church, All Saints. Trinity, 
now under the vigorous leadership of Dr. Heuss, had acquired 
the building. Renamed St. Augustine’s Chapel, it was now of- 
fered to Father Myers as the headquarters for work such as he 
and his associates had been carrying on in Jersey City. He 
accepted, and there, surrounded by an efficient staff, he con- 
tinues to labor at his chosen field. 

The work of Father Myers is not an isolated thing, as was 
so much Anglican slum work of an earlier period, but is 
symptomatic of a trend. The American Episcopal Church, the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church on the Con- 
tinent, have all come to a realization of the fact that if the poor 
are not to be subject to a mass conversion to Communism, 
they must be re-Christianized. Father Myers has his parallels 
—Father Charles Bond in England, the Abbé Michonneau in 
France. It is they and their like, not the makers of bombs or 
the chairmen of senatorial committees, who are the real defense 
against Communism. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Point of the Story 


ahs STORY of the American Episcopal Church in the 

twentieth century has been told; it now remains to point 
out the moral. The Duchess was right—“Everything’s got a 
moral, if only you can find it.” History is not a mere collection 
of anecdotes or a list of names and dates, and it is the historian’s 
business—after he has assembled his facts—to attempt an in- 
terpretation of those facts. To do so for a period as recent as 
that with which we have been dealing is doubtless a risky 
process, but the risk must be taken. 

Plainly, the half century just passed has been a century of 
revolution, both in the world at large and in that microcosm of 
the world with which we are here concerned. Let us first glance 
at some significant figures. In the year 1900, the Episcopal 
Church numbered just over seven hundred thousand com- 
municants. In 1953—and the figures are really those for 1951— 
it had grown to 1,722,000. Part of this may be accounted for by 
the natural increase of a growing country, but not all. In 1900 
the ratio of communicants to population was 1 to 100; in 
1950 the ratio was 1 to gi. That is, the Church was growing 
faster than the nation. And it must be remembered that during 
this period, the birth rate among the class from which most 
Episcopalians had traditionally been drawn was decreasing. 
Where, then, had the increase in communicants come from? 

The answer, of course, is converts. Ever since that famous 
day in 1722 when President Cutler of Yale startled all of New 
England by announcing his conversion to Anglicanism, the 
Church has drawn steadily from Protestantism. But after 1900 
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there is a significant change. Every time an Anglican enters the 
Roman Church, the event is hailed with a blare of trumpets. 
Less publicity is given to Roman Catholics who become Epis- 
copalians, but the number is amazing.* Between 1915 and 1952, 
ordination summaries showed that forty-two Roman priests 
were received as priests into the Episcopal Church. These figures 
are not particularly impressive in themselves, but they indicate 
a significant trend—a change in the make-up of the Episcopal 
Church. 

In 1900 the typical Episcopalian was a man named John 
Smith, whose parents or grandparents had come from England, 
who drove on Sunday morning to Morning Prayer and Sermon 
at eleven, in his own carriage, and who voted for Mc- 
Kinley. The last half-century has seen a remarkable alteration 
in this picture. A glance through the clergy list in a current 
Episcopal Church Annual reveals among our priests men named 
Wu, Wittkofski, Aanestad, O’Grady, Racioppi, Kitagawa, Di 
Pretoro, McCarthy, Taukamoto, Gonzalez—an indication of 
how the Episcopal Church has become a smaller version of what 
used to be called the melting pot. It is no longer a class Church, 
it is no longer a racial Church, but a Church that fairly repre- 
sents all of the United States. And this change has come about 
within the period covered by these pages. Because of this change, 
the Episcopal Church is a more truly Catholic body—in more 
than one sense of that much-misused term—than it was in 1900. 

While the Episcopal Church was thus itself undergoing a 
mild sort of social revolution, she was taking a leading part in 
the social revolution of the United States that has been one of 
the marked features of American history since 1900. As we have 
seen in Chapter II, the great move for social betterment found 
in the Episcopal Church a sympathetic abettor. By means of 


*In 1950, The Living Church carried an article, written by the Rev. Frank Car- 
ruthers and Bishop Littell, which showed that during the ten years 1940-1949, over 
twenty-six thousand converts had come into the American Episcopal Church from 
Rome. 
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repeated pastoral letters of the House of Bishops, by pronounce- 
ments of the Department of Christian Social Service, by the 
acts of the various Church societies concerned, she clearly mani- 
fested her deep interest in this movement. And above all, she 
provided a magnificent group of lay leaders who made this 
trend an actuality. She strongly set her face against the isola- 
tionist sentiment which swept the country during the twenties, 
and which was one of the causes behind the outbreak of World 
War II. During that war, she was active and efficient in her 
ministrations to the armed forces, and after the war, by her 
missionary efforts in Japan and her work among the under- 
privileged in the United States, she became one of the bulwarks 
in the cold war against Communism. 

Up until 1835, the American Episcopal Church as a whole 
had no missionary program. Great tides of immigration were 
flooding from the Eastern Seaboard, crossing the Appalachians, 
filling the Mississippi Valley—but the Church was not moving 
with the flood. What missionary work was done was accom- 
plished by the individual diocese. Thus New York, supplied 
with funds by Trinity Church and led by her great Bishop 
Hobart, expanded with the westward movement. But New 
York was the exception. The results of this slowness to capture 
a great opportunity are visible to this day. In Connecticut, the 
ratio of baptized Episcopalians to population is 1 to 18; in the 
states between the Appalachians and the Rockies it ranges from 
1 to 80 (in Ohio) to 1 to 230 (in Mississippi). And when, in 
1835, the Church finally established a missionary policy and 
began active work, her whole energy was pretty well taken up 
with the continental United States. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the foreign missionary work ° 
of the Episcopal Church, on any large scale, begins with 1898. 
In that year, the Church had four foreign missionary districts: 
one in Liberia, two in Japan, one in China. In all four some 
excellent missionaries had been at work, and some heroes. But 
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the net result was pitiful. The total communicant strength of 
the four districts—our entire foreign missionary work—was less 
than ten thousand. The Church was plainly lagging far behind 
such Protestant denominations as the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists in this side of her work. The story of our foreign mis- 
sions since 1898 has been told in some detail in Chapters I and 
IX. There are today, in the extra-continental missionary dis- 
tricts and in the Holy Catholic Church in Japan, over three 
hundred thousand baptized Episcopalians. The contrast between 
this and the figure for 1898 speaks for itself. 

Two great changes in organization have helped materially in 
this great missionary expansion. The Every Member Canvass 
has supplied the sinews of war. The day is gone by when the 
missionary bishop had to spend a large part of his time on 
begging tours outside his jurisdiction. And the formation of the 
National Council has made possible a missionary strategy im- 
possible in the days of the old Board of Missions. But organi- 
zation itself accomplishes nothing; it merely sets up machinery. 
Since 1898 the American Church has become increasingly a 
missionary-minded Church. 

But the formation of the National Council did more than 
the setting up of a more efficient Board of Missions. One of 
the greatest students of our canons, Dr. Edwin A. White, well 
says that “Canon 60 of the Canons of 1919, with the amend- 
ments made by the Convention of 1922, undoubtedly marks a 
greater change in the polity of the American Church than any 
other Canon ever enacted by General Convention, and is one 
of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation, if not the 
greatest, ever enacted by that body since the first General Con- 
vention of 1789.” These are strong words, but I do not think 
they exaggerate. Everyone grouses at times about the sins of 
“281,” but out of 281 have come not only more effective mis- 
sionary planning but our first co-ordinated attack on the prob- 
lem of Christian education, and increasingly-effective work on 
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the college campus. Thus the Church now stands on the verge 
of the first real attempt since early in the nineteenth century 
to act constructively for the welfare of her seminaries. 

Up until the end of the nineteenth century, the American 
Episcopal Church was in a state of intellectual colonialism. 
During this century, great movements were sweeping through 
all of Anglicanism—the Catholic Revival, the Broad Church 
Movement, the theological response to science and biblical 
criticism. As I pointed out years ago, the American Church had 
a considerable part to play in the opening of the Catholic Re- 
vival; but with this exception, the ideas of the American Church 
were goods imported from England. Lowder and R. M. Ben- 
son, Lightfoot and Gore, were the men who originated; Amer- 
ican Churchmen followed in their wake. But after 1900, as our 
seminaries were professionalized, as the Church moved out of 
the pioneer stage and gained the wealth and leisure and tradi- 
tion that are the essentials of scholarship, she began more and 
more to attain intellectual maturity. Du Bose and Hall among 
theologians, Easton and Gavin among scholars, were men whose 
reputation leaped over national boundaries, and were quoted as 
authoritative by English and Continental students. An event has 
occurred in this very year [1954] which strikingly attests the 
new intellectual prestige of the American Church. Dr. Cuth- 
bert Aikman Simpson, whose name has appeared more than 
once in these pages, has just been appointed Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church—a position 
glorified by the great name of Edward Bouverie Pusey. Not long 
ago the Primate of Canada was preaching in the chapel at the 
General Theological Seminary. He remarked that it was a some- 
what trying experience for him thus to stand before the largest 
student body and the ablest theological faculty of any seminary 
in the Anglican Communion. Dr. Walter H. Stowe has stated, 
in that excellent little brochure, The Intellectual Revolution and 
the Anglican Communion, that “the Anglican Communion has 
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today the most impregnable position, intellectually speaking, in 
all Christendom.” Credit for this is due, first of all, to English 
leaders like Lightfoot and Gore; but since 1900 the American 
Church has played, and is playing, her proper part in the con- 
tinual rethinking process which must be a function of vital 
theology. 

In the Ecumenical Movement, the achievement of the Ameri- 
can Church during this half century was much less definite 
than in some other fields. Her two attempts to take a forward 
step toward union with Protestants—the Congregational Con- 
cordat and the negotiations with the Presbyterians—ended in 
complete failure. Against these reverses must be set off the ac- 
complishment of intercommunion with the Old Catholics, the 
Polish National Catholics, and the Philippine Independent 
Church, and the achieving of recognition of the validity of 
Anglican orders by the Orthodox. Above all, the inception of 
the World Conference on Faith and Order, with its successor, 
the World Council of Churches, was a contribution of the 
American Church. . 

That the American Church had not been able to do more in 
the way of church unity was, as Bishop Parsons has pointed 
out, the result of her own internal differences. And yet, I am 
sure the reader will have noted that party strife fills but few 
of the pages of this book. This would not have been true had 
we been dealing with the nineteenth century. A comparison of 
the debates of the General Convention of 1946 with those of 
1844 or 1871 clearly shows an enormous decrease in acrimony. 
If High and Low did not agree, at least they were learning to 
live in comparative peace with each other. One is, of course, 
tempted to ask the question: During t/zs half century, which 
has been the dominant party? Two diametrically opposed 
answers have been given. The Anglo-Catholic group—noting 
that our last two Presiding Bishops have not been Anglo- 
Catholics, and reading some of the pronouncements that issue 
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from national headquarters—has frequently jumped to the 
conclusion that our national organization is dominated by Lib- 
erals who are masters of the art of political maneuver. On the 
other hand, I have read within the past six months statements 
by two well-informed Protestant church historians, who 
roundly aver that since 1900 the Anglo-Catholics have been in 
control. The reader may draw his own conclusions. 

The process of liturgical enrichment initiated in the Angli- 
can Communion by the successors of the Tractarians accom- 
plished some good things. It gave life and color to the some- 
what drab and pedestrian services of the eighteenth century. It 
began the restoration of the Eucharist to its central position in 
worship. But in one respect it did great harm. Whether enrich- 
ment took the High Church form of sung Mass with incense, 
sprinkled with plentiful interpolations from the Roman Canon, 
or the Low Church shape of choral Morning Prayer with a 
vested choir performing the “Te Deum in E flat” by Dudley 
Buck, enrichment meant in practice the exclusion of the con- 
gregation from active participation in worship. The twentieth 
century saw a sharp reversal of this process. More and more the 
American Church has been emphasizing the corporate nature 
of worship, and in the Prayer Book of 1928 and the Hymnal of 
1940 has provided admirable tools for the use of the worshiping 
congregation. This healthy trend is being carried still farther 
by the work of the present Standing Liturgical Commission. 
Here the American Church, unhampered by parliamentary con- 
trol, has been able to move freely as her mother Church has 
not. In the liturgical revival which is sweeping through all 
Christendom, the American Episcopal Church has taken a lead- 
ing part. The influence of the 1928 Revision, and of the studies 
leading up to, and following, that revision, has spread far beyond 
our own borders. It has had its repercussions within the Roman 
Communion; some of the pronouncements of the leaders in the 
liturgical movement within that communion sound to an Angli- 
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can rather like a plea for the adoption of a revised Book of 
Common Prayer. And the interesting advances toward liturgy 
within Protestantism show great borrowings from Anglican 
experience and practice. 

The opening of the second half of the twentieth century, then, 
finds the American Episcopal Church a larger Church, a better 
organized Church, a more missionary-minded Church, a more 
mature Church in the intellectual realm, a more Catholic 
Church in every sense of the term, than she was in the year 
1900. The Holy Spirit has been, and is, at work. 
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